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J. E. COOK, 


Provincial President of thd 
C.C.F., told the convention 
delegates in Calgary this week 
that the C.C.F. has a destiny 
that -cannot be denied. “It is 
our duty at this convention,” 
he said, ‘‘to outline plans and 
procedure that we may go for- 
ward hand in hand to further 
the cause of the people in their 
organized fight against special 

privilege.” 


Circumstances over which I had 
least only partial control made 
me an employer of other workers 
after twenty years as an active 
trade unionist. Partly from senti- 


at 


mental attachment, but even 
more because my views on labor- 
management relations didn’t 
change much with my changed 
position, I have kept my union 
card in good standing. Of course 
I don’t attend union meetings, 
for obvious reasons,- although I 
suppose I have a legal right to 
do so. But I get a very satisfying 
bit of evidence every year that 
I'm still considered to be in the 
fold, employer or not. I get a nice 
letter from the secretary of the 
Iccal union advising me that he 
is enclosing my credentials as a 
delegate to the convention of the 
Alberta Federation of Labor. 
They don't forget, apparently, 
that I was secretary of the Feder- 
ation for twelve years, and it is a 
flattering compliment which 
warms the cockles of my heart to 


he told in a tangible way that 
they still think I am a _ worthy 
Person to represent them at a 


Labor convention. 


$, 2. 4, 
ye "We “ 


And so, if for no other reason 
than to show my appreciation of 
the nicest compliment I ever re- 
ceive, | have come to Lethbridge 
to mingle with old friends and as- 
scciates and meet with new ones. 
Very few people, even workers, 
appreciate what such an organiza- 
tion as the Alberta Federation ac- 
complishzs over the years. It is 
two months under thirty years 
tince I attended my first Fedora- 


tion ‘convention. It was in Ed- 
monton, in the old Mechanics’ 
Hell; now the 1.0.0.F. hall, on 


103rd Street. Andy Kinney, who 
Inter became a ‘momber of tha 
Workmen's Compensation Board, 
was President. Alfred Farmilo was 
Secretary-Treasurer, but «he was 
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Provincial Surpluses Come: 
Out of People, Says Roper 


In piling up surpluses in its own accounts at the aapeies! 

of the municipal taxpayers of the province, the Alberta gov- 
ernment is like a farmer who starves his wife and children 
and dresses them in gunny sacks, while he banks the pro- 
{ceeds of the year’s crops and boasts of his own thrift, said 
Elmer BE. Roper, M.L.A., Provincial Leader of the C.C.F. in his 
annual address to the provincial convention in Calgary. on 
Thursday. 

Mr. Roper charged that the government continued to 
impose costlier education and other services on the munici- 
palities without assuming its fair share of the cost, thus 
forcing municipal councils to increase taxes on farm and-city 
properties. 

“No group of public men hasg 


ote 
. 
| 
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Want Covt! : 
Control of 
Ail Building 


| Canadian Legion Delegation 
| 
| 


Voices Fury of Vets Over 
Housing Conditions 


ASK “DRASTIC STEPS” 


OTTAWA (CPA)—The Federal 
Government was urged to “imme- 
diately take control of building in 
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ever stormed with greater indigna- 
tion against taxes of all kinds,” 
said the Provincial Leader, ‘and 
none has found more ways to 
collect taxcs from the people. And 
while throwing up a continuous 
barrage of criticism against the 
Ottawa government for its alleged 
starving of the provinces, the 
Alberta administration is meting 
out to its own municipal govern- 
ments treatment far worse in the 
matter of finance than anything 
ever imposed on the provinces by 
the federal authorities, 
Roper declared. 


Lage Behind 


“Alberta still lags behind every 
other province in rural electrifica- 
tion, in spite of the fact that our 
power resources in the province 
are practically unlimited,” Mr. 
Roper told the ©.C.F. delegates. 
“This is not a purely business 
matter,’’ he said. “It is a matter 
of drudgery in Alberta farm 
homes which can be eliminated. 
By its stubborn opposition to pub- 
lic ownership, by its refusal to 
take the step necessary to initiate 
a province-wide program of rural 
electrification, the present Al- 
berta government is condemning 
one hundred thousand Alberta 
farm women to a life of unneces- 
sary labor, and depriving them of 
the leisure and comfort to which 
they are entitled. We should lose 
no possible opportunity to protest 
in the strongest possible terms 
against this short-sighted and in- 
humane policy of a government 


that is more concerned about 
maintaining its position of arch- 
champion of private enterprise 


than it is of lessening the labor 
in farm homes of our province.” 

Mr. Roper pointed out that 
Manitoba has recently announced 
a rural electrification program 
that will put electricity into 53,- 
000 farm homes. One thousand 
Manitoba farms will be electrified 
this year and 2,500 in 1947, with 
an increasing number getting the 

(Continued on page 8) 


Will Speak to 


Farm Women in 
Next Broadcast 


Next week’s broadcast by 
Elmer I. Roper, M.L.A., C.C.F. 
Provincial Leader, will be 


directed particularly to Alberta 
farm women. It will be broad- 
east from CJCA, Edmonton, on 
Saturday, at 10:15 p.m., and. 
from CJOC, Lethbridge, on 
Tuesday at 10:30 p.m. At the 
time of gotng to press, final ar- 
rangements had nov been com- 
pleted for time on a Calgary 
station. . . 
Continuation of the broad- 
casts is dependent on contribu- 
tions to the C.C,F. Radio Club. 
Contributions will be listed in 
»noxt week's issue of the paper. 
May we ineludo yours? 


"Mr. 


| 
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Higher Wages, 
Lower Taxes 


Under Labor 


British Government Presents 
Impressive Facts on First 
Year’s Rule 


By KENNETH C. RATHBONE, 
CPA Correspondent 
LONDON, England.—Achieve- 
ments of the Labor Government 
in 12 months are explained in the 
new 40 page pamphlet ‘Labor’s 

First Year—the Facts.” 

Seventy Acts of Parliament 
have been passed and 10 other 
Bills have reached an advanced 
stage. The Bank of England, the 
coal mines, and civil aviation have 
been nationalized. Legislation has 
been introduced to nationalize 
external radio and cable com- 
munications, and during the year 
the Minister of Transport has been 
preparing legislation to national- 
ize the railways, canals, docks 
and harbors, passenger road trans- 
port, and long distance road haul- 
age. 

The Labor Government has re- | 
cast the system of workmen's 


(Continued on page 4) 


ELMER E. ROPER, M.L.A., 
C.C.F. Provincial Leader, who 


addressed the provincial con- 
vention delegates at the open- 
ing session in Calgary on 


Thursday. 


WANT PUBLICLY 
OWNED PLAN OF 
ELECTRIFICATION 


AT MUNICIPAL MEETING 


Calling on the provincial gov- 
ernment ‘‘to immediately initiate 
a plan of rural electrification that 
will be owned, controlled and 
operated by the province as a 
public utility,” a resolution was 
submitted to the convention of 
the Alberta Association of Muni- 
cipal Districts by the Ed:nonton 
Union of Municipal Districts. 

J. M. Wheatley, president of 
the Alberta Association, strongly 
attacked the Alberta social serv- 
ice tax in his presidential address. 
He said the tax, which worked out 
to 75 cents per capita. for cities 
and $2.23 for those living in muni- 
cipal districts, was “most unfair 
to the rural people.’’ He contend- 
ed that Alberta could well afford 
to remove the tax altogether in 
view of the $10,000,000 surplus 


the government reported last year. 


Saskatchewan Cuts Debt 
1” Since April 30, 1944 


REGINA, (CPA).—Almost 37 
per cent has been slashed from | 
the debt of the Province of Sas-| 
katchewan since April 30, 1944, | 
the year when the C.C.F. Govern- | 


ment was elected. 


the past fort- | 
night’s financial deals, the net} 
public debt at the end of this| 
year will also be 25 per cent less 
than what it was on spril 2f.eh 
this year. 

First of the deals was the draft- 
ing of the tax and treasury Dill 
ngreement between the province 
und the federal government. An- 
other was the refunding of a por- 
tion of a bond maturity: at the 
lowest ratesof interest in the prov- 
ince's history. 

Government officials admit that 
much of the improvement in the 
debt position is due to wartime 
economic conditions, but on every 
hand the administration is being 


As a result of 


praised for these fruits of a 
vigorous financial policy com- 
bined with a spirit of sincere co- 
operation, 


Hore is a comparative statement 


of Saskatchewan's net public debt 
on April 80 in each of the years 
shown: 


1929 S$ 89,942,988.69 
1984 175,350,996.70 
1939 227,264,533.90 
(estimated ) 
1944 214,155,511.09 
1946 ... 193,265,978.89 
December 31, 
a | 145,550,000.00 
Diggest reductions amount to 
nbout $44,000,000 in treasury 


bills, which had steadily increased 
up until this year, and $2,000,- 
000 in funded debt which has been 
reduced more than $$,G00,000, al- 
together, since 1944. 

Contingent liabilities have gone 
up only $1,000,000 this year 
(actually reduced = $14,000,000 
since 1944,) while the sinking 
fund has increased $2,000,000 
this your, $8,500,000 since 1944, 
effectively reducing the net debt 
by that much. 

The province had $138 406,878 
56 in the bank last ete 30, com- 
pared with $10,796,788.56 two 
years previously, 


| Canada,” in a blast from the Cana- 


dian Legion heard on Parliament 
Hill on November 13, as a delega- 
tion headed by the Legion presi- 
dent, Maj.-Gen. Price, voiced the 
accumulated fury of veterans ac- 
ross Canada at current housing 
conditions. 

The veterans’ brief began: ‘The 
entire program of rehabilitation 


iand reconstruction devised by the 


Government with the co-operation 
of the Legion is in imminent 
danger of complete failure...” 
“Housing is a major problem in 
Cauada. today, and likely to become 
worse before getting better. It is 
the low income citizens who are 
suffering acutely and among them 
there is a very large proportion of 
veterans and their families.” 
“Drastic Steps” 


Three “drastic steps” were urged 
on the federal government: “First 
to increase the production of 
building materials and supplies in 
certain critical lines—Second to in- 
crease building trades apprentice- 
ship training as the means of in- 
creasing the supply of skilled men 
and—Third to temporarily ban 
non-essential building in favor of 
essential building as the only prac- 
tical means of ensuring a balanced 
program of operation for the con- 
struction industry as a whole.” 

As emergency shelter during the 
next five years, the Legion urged 
that wartime housing be increased 
to double its present proportions. 

“In addition, the Legion requests 
the Government to establish easier 
terms for veterans who aspire to 
home ownership in urban areas, 
under Part 1 of the National 
Housing Act,” the brief continued. 


ALBERTA BEHIND 
IN EDUCATION 
SAYS SPENCER 


GOV'T WON'T PAY 


“While we formerly rather 
prided ourselves that we were in 
the forefront as far as educational 
interest and support were con- 
cerned we are now definitely be- 
hind, and to make it still more 
inexcusable we are a_ province 
of great natural wealth,” de- 
elared Henry E. Spencer, Presi- 
dent of the Alberta’ School 
Trustees’ Association, in his re- 
port to the annual convention in 
Calgary last week. 

Mr. Spencer pointed out that 
when ‘the School Trustees exec- 
utive had approached the govern- 
ment from year to year for more 
moner from cgeneral funds for 
education, it was intimated that 
the government “must be assured 
that the public was behind such 
a request.” To meet this demand , 
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World's Women Put 
irst [hings 


By Grace 


OUTH KORTRIGHT is oa 

little town oan the heart of 

the Catskill Mountains, more 

than oa hundred miles from 
New York City. [In October the 
countryside Was a iyooOf 
splendid Gold 
Orange crimson, the 
flamed against the deep blue of 
the sky and the meh earth of the 
fields, the whole suffused im mie! 
low nutumn sunshine, 


tape-t 
and russet, 
trees 


color, 


wnod 


ettinge for the 
Women. 
200 


This was the 
International Assembly of 
From 55 counties we came, 


of ous, to dive together for ten 


days, te pool our ideas for burld- 
Inge a better world, 

The spark that) fanned the 
weathering into reality came from 
n few women oan the United States 
who enlisted the moral and finan- 
cial support of 19 leading: Ameri- 
can waetnen's organizations. With 


Mrs. 
n ateering 


KMleanor Roosevelt as sponsor, 
committee was formed 
to invite the delegates, outline oa 
program, and make all the ar- 
rangeements for transporting, hous- 
ing, Teeding, and otherwise meet- 
inge the needs of the delejsrates 
Weooeame ous individuals, not 
representing organizations, The 
ateerinmg. committee made om per 
selection, trvingg to secure 
eneh country who 


sonal 


from women 


were representative of some of its) 


thinking, and whe would be re- 
sponsible for carrying the as- | 
sembly’s conclusions back home. 


Many Shades of Opinion 
The delegates embodied many 
shades of opinion—from the con- 
servative Finnish member of Par- 
linment to the radical little Inspee- 


4 F : | 
tor of Women's Education in Traq; 


from the communist vice-president 


Give your 
children 


AIRY POOL 


Milk & Cream 


It keeps them full of good 


keslth, pep and energy. 
For your cooking. 


It makes good things extra 


delicious. 


on 28104 


will bring them to your door 


A telephone call 


FRESH DAILY 


NORTHERN ALBERTA 
DAIRY POOL LTO. 


(The Co-operative Dairy) 


i Keenleyside of — the 


3. What 


FAMILY OUTFITTERS! 


We outfit the entire family from head | 


owomen. of 


| United 


it. What 


IRST 


MacInnis 


National Assembly — of: 
France to the democratic socialist 
lawyer and broadeaster from Hol- | 
land: from the Norwegian novelist 
who caw in the arts the best bul- 
vark of freedom to the peppery 
New York trade union organizer | 
who was sure “it could never hap- 
pen here’; from the self-reliant 
radio commentator from Uruguay |! 
to the teacher from China with 
the keen sense of humor and the 
deep faith in education as a wav! 
to liperty. 


of the 


There were personal histories! 
that came out only by the fire- 
side or in long walks; the quiet 
Norwegian teacher who had risked 
her life in the underground; the 
Philippine musie-lover who had 


done intelligence work using musi- 
cal code; the voung French pub- 
licist whose baby was born in a 
concentration camp; the Argentine 
delegate who openly denounced 
the dictatorship, regardless of 
Consequences; the litthe .CZech 
surgeon Whose husband was killed 
by the Nazis and whose two teen- 
children) were murdered be- 
eves, 


aire 
fore her 


Six Canadians 
From Canada there were six of | 


(us: Mrs. Rex Maton of the depart- 
ment of labor; Miss Shearwood- 
Stubington, who has been with 
UNNRA in Vienna; Mrs. Tannis 
Murray, who conducts Citizens’ 
Forum for the CBC; Miss Alice 


Canadian- | 
American Women’s Committee ; | 
Madame Georges Garneau, active | 
in the Quebec League for Women’s | 
Rights; and myself. 


Pool Knowledge 

We were told that the purpose 
of the Assembly was ‘to bring 
the world together to} 
pool their knowledge so that they ! 
may familiarize and popularize | 
the vital issues set forth in the! 
Nations Charter."’) There | 
were four main topics, each with 
a keynote speaker: 
kind of Political World! 
Are We Living In? (Speaker: | 
Vera’ Micheles Dean of the} 
American Foreign Potiey As-; 


sociation and writer for The 
Nation. ) 
2. What Kind of Economie World | 


Are We Living In? (Speaker: | 
Chase Going Woodhouse, Unit- 
ed States Congresswoman—- 
Democrat.) 

Order 


Kind of Social 


Should We Strive to Achieve? | 
(Speaker: Dr. Hanna’ Rydh,! 
Swedish archaeologist and | 


president of the International 
Alliance of Women.) 

4. What Is the Spiritual and 
Moral Situation of the World | 
We Live In? (Speaker: Miss 
Kisie Solomons, vice-chairman 
All-Ceylon Women's Confer- 
ence and member 


of the Cey- 


Hayward Lumber 

Co, LTD. 

Millwork, Builders’ 

Supplies. 
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lon Department of  Mduca- 


tion.) 
Panel Discussions 
Following each main address 
we broke into small panels of 
from 15 to 20 women, each with 
a discussion leader and = a_ rap- 
whose job it was to pre- 
pare an outline of the findings of 
the discussion. The reports 
the nine panels went to a= chief 
rapporteur, who consolidated the 
mand presented the 
a general evening mecting 
we had discussion. 


A Great 


where 


Challenge 

It was in the panels that we 
cane to know each other individu- 
ally and to realize the wealth of 
idealism and sound practical sense 
that thad been brought together 
in the assembly. Working together 
for definite, concrete 
was at the same time a 
thrill and a great challenge. 

Not only were there the diffi- 
culties of understanding so many 
widely differing backgrounds. 
There was also the language diffi- 


great 


culty. By common consent, Eng- 
lish was the language of the as- 
sembly, and almost every dele- 


grate understood and spoke some 
English. But many of them willing- 
ly condemned themselves to being 
inarticulate to some extent so 
that the assembly might proceed 
more rapidly and smoothly with- 
out being delayed by translations. 
To me, this voluntary use of 
English was one of the most 
Istriking indications of the harmony 
land unity of purpose which mark- 
ed the gathering. 


And now for 
clusions: 


some of our con- 
We found that, only as world 
citizens, can we hope to work 
cut adequate solutions for the 
complex political, economic, 
social and moral issues of today. 
The -vorld is one and indivisible; 
as Mrs. Roosevelt expressed it 
to us: ‘‘What happens anywhere 
to any group eventually happens 
everywhere to every group.” 


We were convinced that the 
terms ‘‘democracy” and “political 
need new, universally ac- 
The great ma- 
jority of the delegates felt that 
these and other terms are being 


used far too loosely and = must 
‘have concrete content put into 
,them quickly, lest they continue | 
to serve as disguises for very 
different realities. 


Human Rights 

We held that the first step 
in building a better society is 
to define certain basic human 
rights. Heading the list was: 
“The right of every individual 
to be treated as a human being, 
with emphasis on racial toler- 
ance and respect for human 
dignity."’ Then followed political 
and religious rights; the right 
to mental and physical health; 
the right to a sound, nutritive 
diet; the right to the best edu- 
cation permitted by one's capa- 
cities; the right to work, with 
equal conditions for the sexes; 
the right to leisure; the right to 
adequate housing and proper 
clothing. 


FOR LUMBER AND 
ALL BUILDING SUPPLIES 


Call the Lumber 


ARMITAGE-McBAIN LUMBER 


JASPER AVENUE at 93rd Street, 
YOUR ENTIRE SATISFACTION 


Our Objective - - 


from | 


findings to, 


conclusions ; 


We stressed that the second 
‘step must be immediate action to 
secure and maintain these rights. 
Perhaps we did not get around 
ito the formal setting of priorities, 
but I am quite sure that a dele- 
gate from Iraq expressed the 
sentiments of the assembly when 
she said: ‘‘We don’t want electric 
refrigerators in Iraq until every 
one has first had enough food and 
a good education.’ The teacher 
from Luxembourg said: ‘‘We want 
‘the United Nations to come to us 
with bread in ong hand and a book 
in the other.’? Food and educa- 
tion for the world were undoubted- 
\ly the top priorities. 

Political Responsibility 


Perhaps it was because so many 
‘of the delegates had been school- 
'ed the hard way by oppression and 
war that the assembly stated its 
belief that “those rights of the 
lindividual in modern society ... 
entail corresponding responsibili- 
ties. It is a primary responsibility 
of the individual to undertake 
active participation in political 
life at the local, national, and 
international levels. This responsi- 
bility includes the obligation to 
vote, to decide on policies and 
candidates, and to maintain con- 
stant vigilance so as to make cer- 
tain that the policies undertaken 
are carried out.” 


Mrs. Roosevelt put this matter 
of citizenship responsibility very 
simply when she said: “The thing 
must begin with the individual 
but it must grow. You can 
begin by taking the most impor- 
tant problem in each country and 
working it out. . . . Take the 
concrete problems, one by one, 
| Finish them up. See that something 
‘actually happens, that some de- 
ifinite advance is made.” 


U. N. Officers Speak 

We had the good fortune to 
‘hear and question officers from 
|various branches of the United 
Nations Organization who were 
able to give us the picture of the 
Commissions at work. Miss Rolfe 
of Britain, who is with the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, urged 
that women anxious to help the 
Commission on the Status of 
Women should join national or- 
ganizations with interests along 
the jines of the Commission. Such: 
organizations are eligible to apply 
for consultative status. 

Miss Madeleine Dony of the 
Secretariat advised us all to be- 
‘come active members of our local 
'United Nations branches and thus 
keep informed authoritatively of 
what UNO is doing. Miss Lenroot 
of the Children’s Bureau made a 
strong plea for the establishment 
(of the International Children’s 
Fund to co-ordinate and strength- 
en the work of all voluntary 
agencies in order to save more of 
Europe’s and Asia’s children. 

Space will not permit a fuller 
report of our findings and activi- 
jties. Perhaps I could not conclude 
better than by quoting a few para- 
graphs from a letter I wrote while 
the assembly was at its height. 
| They give a faint indication of 
ithe feeling of world comradeship 
which was somehow the most -pre- 
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cious thing we discovered: 
World Comradeship 


“Tonight was the high point 
to date in the deep sense of com- 
munity we have developed here. 
It was a night of song and fun. 
We all met in the big barn which 
is our assembly hall. The local 
preacher (a young man) and his 
wife came along with a group of 
men and women from a_ nearby 
town. They had an accordian, a 
banjo, a few fancy costumes. They 
opened the meeting by playing 
‘The Star Spangled Bannev’ in 
which we all joined. The Ameri- 
cans were thrilled to the core to 
hear the women of 54 other na- 
tions making the rafters ring. 
Someone called: ‘La Marseillaise!’ 
and we all sang lustily.... 


“Then the Austrian woman got 
the American musicians to start 
Strauss’ Blue Danube. The women, 
with one accord, took partners 
and started to dance: China and 
Chile, Poland and Iraq, Liberia 
and Sweden, Cuba and India—soon 
the floor was a dipping, lilting 
mass of the women of all nations. 
They came back to their seats 
and the singing went on, ... 


All Frontiers Melted 


“We had Negro spirituals, Span- 
ish recitations, a little play, and 
more singing. As we sat there in 
that atmosphere where all the 
frontiers had melted, I could have 
wept for joy. It was living for an 
hour in the world we are going to 
have some day when we build it. 

“Finally it was time to think 
of closing. We sang ‘God Bless 
America’ and then, spontanecus- 
ly broke into the one suitable 
ending, the song I had hoped 
to hear: ‘Auld Lang Syne.’ 
Bobbie Burns came into his own 
tonight. He would have loved 
to see the clasped hands—east 
and west, north and _ south, 
black and white and brown and 
yellow—all together for a brief 
hour beneath the flags of all 
the nations while the voices 
united in singing: ‘We’ll take a 
cup o’ kindness yet for the days 
of auld lang syne’.” 


That was the spirit of the as- 
sembly, as closely as I can pass 
it along to others. 

As we left South Konrtright, we 
felt as though we had been on a 
mountaintop from which we could 
see all the peoples of the world 
as one people with common needs 
and feelings and aspirations. We 
knew that in the days and years 
ahead we would remember the 
vision and endeavor, each in our 
small corner of the world, to do 
our share in making it a reality. 


Company Union is 
Disbanded in Sask. 


REGINA (CPA)—As a result of 
one of the most important decisions 
made by the Saskatchewan Labor 
Relations Board since its forma- 
tion early in 1945, a company union 
has been disbanded at Western 
Grocers Limited in Saskatoon, 
and a new union certified as sole 
bargaining agency there. 

In making the announcement re- 
cently, officials of the Labor Rela- 
tions Board said that the Canadian 
Distributors’ Union, Local No. 2, 
had been termed a company- 
dominated organization, contrary 
to the provisions of the Trade 
Union Act, It will be replaced by 
the United Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Employees’ Un- 
ion, Local No, 480 (CCL} 


Board officials believe the deci- 
sion is one of the most significant 
yet made, as it demonstrates the 
power of the Trade Union Act to 
disband company unions. 
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YOU ARE OLDER THAN YOU 
¢ THINK 


man of thirty could consider him- 
self on the threshhold of life, 
starting out in his chosen line of 
work with a good prospect of 
commanding a market for his 
labor power for a quarter century 
at least. He certainly could feel 
that a man of his age had no 
reason to concern himself much 
about old age pensions or retire- 
ment allowances. That was in the 
zood old days when much of the 
work was done by hand or with 
the help of Old Dobbin. Yhings 
have changed a great deal since 
the end of the First World War. 
The Second World War _ has 
brought about a veritable indus- 
trial revolution. 


So much automatic and power 
machinery has been introduced in 
industry that the worker of yes- 
terday has in effect become a 
machine-tender, often on an as- 
sembly line basis. The pace is set 
for him. And it is set for a maxi- 
mum pitch. He is not matching his 
ability to perform with his fellow 
worker any more, The pace is set 
by the machine he operates. And 
the boss regulates the speed of 
the assembly belt. The machine 
is set to extract the maximum of 
physical and mental ability from 
the operator in thé prime of his 
life, which means that any one 
at or about 40 years of age is 
not prime beef anymore. That 
this is no exaggeration is becom- 
ing more obvious every day. 

The process of eliminating em- 
ployees past the 40-year mark is 
taking place now. The war is 
over, believe it or not. At least 
as far as your job is concerned. 
There is on the labor market a 
great pool of young men in their 
thirties. And more are coming in 
every year. The “old crocks’’ who 
manned the machines while the 
“boys’’ were over there are not 
essential any more. They are like 
burned out fuses that can be re- 
placed with new ones. 


If you think I am just crabbing 
—take a look at the want ads. 
and you will see that I am not 
kidding. Almost every issue car- 
ries an ad. for packing house 
workers. Hundreds of them are 
wanted between ages of 19 and 
39. The same applies to, those 
seeking employment on the rail- 
roads. Perhaps they are not so 
blunt as the packing houses, but 
if you disclose that your age is 
40 or you are white around the 
gills—well, there is a marked in- 


difference to your application. 
It’s filed. 
Wherever machine’ operators 


are wanted the keynote is 20 to 
30 years. You see machines call 
for quick reflex action, for keen 
eye and for deft fingers. And 
stamina. Of course, a man of 40 
is able to perform his work. But 
he cannot react as quickly as a 
man of 25. The boss wants the 
maximum of returns from the 
labor package wrapped up in the 
human skin of his employee. 

But, you may protest, it is not 
fair. Maybe it isn’t, but industry 
does not operate for humanitarian 
purposes. It operates for profit. 
And that means you are on the 
shelf at 40. But, it does not mean 
that you can jump in the lake, No 
sir. There is a law against that. 
Unless you make a good job of 
taking a short-cut to wherever 
your forefathers are foregathered 
~——it’s thirty days in the hoosegow 
for you, brother. : 


So, what are you going to do 
nbout it? You think young 
when you are thirty, | bat 
you are much older than you think 
you are, And you are legion, You 
are not wanted, But unlike a horse 
you cannot be made into fox-food. 
There is law against that too, 
strange to say. Which leaves you 


There was a time when a 


rn 


but in each case the name 


Weekly takes no responsibili 
correspondents and will not 
250 words in length. 


BLAMES OVER-POPULATION 
Editor, People’s Weekly. 

Sir: Why is it that writers on 
Indian problems never mention her 
greatest problem of all—over-pop- 
ulation. Tom Russell and Elmore 
Philpott can hardly be accused of 
cowardice or ignorance so it is very 
strange why they fail to face this 
very obvious fact when they write 
so freely about India. I don’t sup- 
pose that British imperialism and 
capitalism has helped Mother India 
much, but as causes of poverty 
they are mere flea bites when com- 
pared to the tragic over-crowded 
condition of the country. Mr. Rus- 
sell surely did not close his eyes to 
that fact. How can Socialism or 
any other “ism” help the Indians 
until they first help themselves by 
cutting down the increase of this 
seething starving mass of suffering 
humanity who stand little chance 
of getting even one square meal in 
the whole of their lives no matter 
what kind of government they 
have. 

I believe in liberal ideas but also 
believe in facing the facts and a 
reduction in the birth rate is the 
crying need of India today. I say 
with Tom Russell all good luck to 
Pandit Nehru‘ but if he does not 
tackle this fundamental and ter- 
rible problem of over-population 
and teach his people that it is 
quality and not quantity that is 
needed, his chances of improving 
conditions in India will be mighty 
slim; and pretty soon there will be 
no convenient British Common- 


wealth scapegoat to blame for it; 


either. 

Superficial writers do a lot of 
cackling about thé shortcomings of 
the British Commonwealth but on 
the other hand John Q. Fublic can 
also listen to the unprejudiced stu- 
dent of history, General Smuts, 
and in between some pluce can dig 
out something having « reasonable 
resemblance to the truth. 

So by all means Messrs. Russell 
and Philpott let us have the whole 
truth about India even if it in- 
volves a blast or two of the cold 
east wind of reality because sooner 
or later the facts are bound to come 
out and facts are “chiels that 
winna ding’, . 

JOHN CHRISTIE. 
707 Blanchard St. 
Victoria, B.C. 
PLEADS FOR DECENT 
PENSIONS 
Editor, People’s Weekly. 

Six: The serious plight of old age 
pensioners throughout Canada, ex- 
cept in the province of Saskatche- 
wan, is vividly thrust upon us by a 
recent press despatch from one of 
the Maritime provinces’ which 
states ‘“‘today people between the 
age of 70 and 80 are living in dirty 
shacks because they have no place 
to go” and “they are living like 
wild animals.” So the war was 
fought to pauperize and degrade 
our indigent old men and women, 


and you and you only one alter- 
native: to get busy for arrange- 
ments for a retirement allowance. 
I don’t mean the pauper’s allow- 
ance mis-named, old age pension. 
I mean an automatic retirement 
allowance to everybody reaching 
the age of 45. We are not asking 
for it because we are lazy, we are 
asking for it because our masters 
tell us it is unprofitable to keep 
us on the payroll. 

So, it’s up to us who have 
reached the age and those who 
soon will be at that point to join 
in a crusade for a retirement al- 
lowance compatible with a Cana- 
dian standard of life. Through our 
trade unions, through political ef- 
forts and through such organiza- 
tions as the Social Security League 
of Canada we muat place the re- 
sponsibility on the state. Where is 
the money coming from? Well, 
where is the money coming from 
for children’s allowances? From 
the national income. Figures show 
that it is big enough, if properly 
distributed to provide all Cann- 
dians with the comforts of life. 

How frbout it? 


——<—<<$—<____ 


The People Speak. 


Letters to the editor may. be published under a pseudonym, 


and-address of the writer must be 
forwarded to the editor as evidence of good faith. The People’s 


ty for opinions expressed by 
publish any letters exceeding 


fought so that we can treat them 
not as human beings but as half- 
starved wild animals, forcing them 
to live in dirty, unhealthy shelters 
or to take refuge in the “jungles” 
on the outskirts of-our villages and 
cities. 

Again and again it has been 
pointed out that the present gov- 
ernment old age pension of $25 or 
$30 a month is now totally inade- 
quate to support indigent old peo- 
ple. It is not enough to enable them 
to purchase decent shelter and at 
the same time buy sufficient proper 
food and suitable clothing. Many 
of these old people are infirm; 
mary are helpless or hedridden 
|from disease or accidents; many 


tion, expert care and = attention. 
Can they have these things on a 


day? 


' 


cent, clothing 27.5, miscellaneous 
items 12.3, rent 8.5. Consequently 
!their old age pesion of $25, paid 
outside of the prairie provinces and 
B.C., is reduced in purchasing 
power to some $15 a month, their 
pension of $80 to some $20. When 
indigent old people have to live on 
one of these pensions alone with no 
free hospitalization or other free 
care, life is nothing but a_ night- 
imare. Their minds are filled with 
'fear, a fear from which there is no 
escape. The four freedoms for 
jthem is but a jest and a mockery. 
‘These inadequatg old age pensions, 
the purchasing power of which has 
been reduced 85 per cent, are paid 
| jointly by the federal and provin- 
icial governments. 

Nineteen years ago the Old Age 
Pensions Act was passed, establish- 
ing an old age pension of?$20. Is it 
not time that the federal and pro- 
vincial governments stopped their 
dillydallying, stopped passing the 
buck between them and without 
any further delay pay a decent 
; pension, without a means test, to 
indigent old men and women at 
the age of 60? This pension should 
‘be not less than $50 «a month for 
these people so these old people 
|could spend the last years of their 
life decently and comfortably. 
| B. A. SCOVIL. 


Calgary. 


| Socialists Unite 
| In Pennsylvania 
| READING, Penna., (CPA).— 
‘Socialist unity has become a fact 
iin Pennsylvania, as a result of 
the recent conference here be- 
tween Socialists and Social-Demo- 
crats. A seven-point unity pro- 
gram was agreed to, including an 
active state campaign this year 
behind a united Socialist ticket. 
Negotiations are continuing be- 
tween the two national organiza- 
|tions, and the conference here ask- 
ed the state sections of both part- 
ies to urge their national leaders 
to hold a nation-wide unity con- 
vention in the near future. 


HEADS ATOM BODY 
David E.  Lilien- 
Tennessee Valley 
been appointed 
chairman of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission by Presa. 
| Truman, (Federated Pictures.) 


| Chairman 
thal of the 
Authority has 


| should have prolonged hospitaliza- ; 


pension of less than one dollar a‘ 


Food cost has advanced 457 per; 
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H. ZELLA SPENCER 

N MY last two or three letters 
. IT was trying to urge that we 
see to it that our provincial gov- 
ernment plays the part it could 
and should in the education of 
the children of the province. We 
should aim to m&ke it~ possible 
that each and every person have 
the opportunity for the greatest 
possible development. That should 
be the right of everyone. 

’ At the same time as we regard 
it as a right there is another 
aspect of it to be considered and 
we do not need government’s to 
do that. In fact it is more the 
point of view inculeated in the 
home. That is, that it is an oppor- 
tunity; a privilege. Probably 
most of you have already read 
in ‘Time’? some of the excerpts 
of the address the President, Isiah 
; Bowman, of John Hopkins Univer- 


sity, made to the new students. 
| Like every University in the States 
and here, it is overwhelmed with 
applicants and must make entrance 
qualifications sciffer. 

He reminded them of this and of 
their good fortune and that it 
was suddenly realized that admis- 
sion to college was now consider- 
ed a privilege and that they should 
be at peace with their conscience 
only if they made the best use of 


that special privilege. 
And to quote a bit: ‘Distinctly 


you are not here, we hope, merely 
to gain the smartness required to 
beat other men. You don’t need 
to go to college for that. In fact 
you can learn that better outside 
college where the real specialists 
in acquisition are to be found.... 
We hope that you will think of 
your growing knowledge and skill 
always in relation to your duty 
to the community. It would be 
terribly lonesome business to know 
how to do something well only for 
the purpose of advancing a_per- 
sonal interest, ahead of 
someone else.” 

He then reminded them that 
today there were the two systems 


to get 
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the democratic, 
secret ballot, 
and the totalitarian depending on 
the secret police. 

Then he said: ‘‘In time you will 
become scientists or engineers, or 


of government: 
depending on the 


humanists or economists or doc- 
tors. . .-. What we can do for 
you ‘is of no lasting importance 
if we have not taught you that 
citizenship comes first today in 
our crowded world. ... No man 
can enjoy the privileges of educa- 
tion and thereafter with a clear 
conscience break his contract with 
society. To respect that contact 
is to be mature, to strengthen it is 
to be a good citizen, to do more 
than your share under it is to be 
noble.” 

What a goal to work for! An 
opportunity for education for all 
and education with that concept 
of privilege and responsibility. 


DO YOU 


Buy your glasses or false teeth 
at the Corner Store? Then why 
take chances with your arch 
supports? We make supports to 
the cast of your foot. 
Our system of Foot Culture, 
which is neither medical nor 
Chiropody, relaxes and revital- 
izes your feet. 


Write for Details 
10021-102 Ave., 4 doors West 
of New Telephone Bldg. 
PH. 21765 


Gimby Foot Culture 


KENT SHOE STORE 


GUARANTEED RADIO REPAIRS 


Peasy | 
Edmonton 


10611 Jasper Ave. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
AND RADIO 


Phone 21744 
ADAMS RADIO SERVIC§ 


Calgary, 
Banff 


10418A Jasper Ave., Edmonton, Alt: 


Branches at Edmonton, 


EDMONTON SUPPLY COMPANY 
Ph, 21967 10139 96 St. 


Pumps, 
jucks, pipe, pipe 
fittings, valves, 
feed cookers, tank 
heaters, farm 
stock tanks made 
to order, saw 
mandrels, belting, 
chain, wire rope 
sawmill supplics 
Gray Bonney 
tools,general 
hardware and 
plumbing su 
plies. 


Farmers, 
truckers, 
eral hardware 
and trucking 
supplies. 
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Glass Co. lid. = 


MIRRORS RESILVERED 


Auto Glass — Window Glass — Mirrors 
Glass Tops to Fit Dressers, Coffee Tables, Etc. 


Phone M1778 


226-28 7th Ave. E. Calgary 


Look Here for Information Regarding Officers, Meetings, ete., 
of Trade Unions and Other Labor Organizations in the Province. 
EDMONTON 


Drink | Garment Workers of America Nx 122 


Brewery, Flour, Cereal & Soft 
Workers of America No, 
Jed Wednesday in Labor Hall. 


dent J. Shirlaw, 1OS6S 82nd 


J. Flower, 
TANT, 
LOTSA OAth Street, phone WII, 


LOSS2 T3th Street, 


Carpenters & Joiners of America Local | 
1325, Edmonton, Alta, United Brother: | 
hood of—Meets tat and 3rd Fridays in 

Vresident. We G, 

Fin.-See’y, 

LoD. Pollard, 9898S 101A Avenne; Ree- 

Labor Temple; 

Jo AL SX Smith, USse gsa 

PR. Crags, 


the Labor Temple, 
Stanton, P2NGe* Ath Sty 
See'y, AL Mogrldse, 
Treasurer, 
Street: Businesa Agent. J, 
Labor Tefile. 


3L4—Meet : 
Presi- | 
Street. 
Sart Drink Branch Seeretary, 98ST Soth | 
Avenue, phone 88918 ¢ Seoy.- Treasurer, | 
phone 
Deliveries delegate, J. Lindsay. | 


United—-Meets second Wedresday in 
each month in Labor Hall President, 
Anne Davidson, 10329 TSth Ave. prone 
SAIS. Recording Secretary. PYG. Wil- 
Vinmson, 9348 108A Avenue. 

Railway Carmen No. 448, Brotherhood 
of—Meets second Friday of every 
month in Labor Hallo President, J. 
Asplund, Us2ts  tbtth Awe See Re 
Lewis, LIMIT TYrd Sts PineSee & 

| Hamilton, 10930 soth Ave. 


Fire Fighters, No. 209, International As- 

sociation of-—Meets in No fo Fre Hath 

i President, Tom Sicele, 968d LOStH St. 

Radmonton: Secretary-Treasurer, John 

Av Staton, L482 Sath Street, Rdmon- 
lon. phone TSTAar, 
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NOT “GOOD GOVERNMENT” 


O MEMBER of the Social Credit government in Alberta 

ever talks any more about the program) on which the 
government was elected. No part of its pre-election pledges 
to the people has been carried out by the government. The 
plea of government spokesmen now is that it has given 
“good government.” 


gut it ig not “yood” yovernment for a central administra- 
tion to grab everything possible in the way of taxes, while 
starving junior governments under its jurisdiction and 
boasting of its own strong financial position. The Alberta 
yovernme nt is squeezing the municipal taxpayers between 
a vise of additional expenses and the imposition of govern- 
ment levies. Its own surpluses are being acquired at the 
expense of the municipal taxpayer who is compelled to pay 
for costlier education and other services. 


It is not “yood” government to refuse to proceed in this 
province with a rural electrification program that will relieve 
farm wives of unnecessary drudgery in their homes. Alberta 
is the most backward province in the Dominion in rural 
electrification, in spite of tremendous power resources. 


It is not “yood’ government to have the roads of the 
province in an intolerable condition after the expenditure 
of over thirty million dollars in the past ten years, Gravelled 
roads which were in excellent condition when the govern- 
ment took office are now in a horrible shape in almost every 
part of the province, 


It is not “good” government When, as in the farm strike 
situation, the party in power takes sides against the people 
who put it in office and who have a right to expect its 
support in their strugyles for a better life. 

In these and in a hundred other ways the Alberta pov- 
ernment is not a “good” government. [t has indeed, as the 
Veterans’ member of the leyislature put it in the 1946 ses- 
sion, become a “good old Tory government.” 

Sul that’s not “good government.” 


THE ONLY § SOLUTION 


O ONE who has any regard for equity, or for the 

welfare of education, can dispute the claim of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association, and similar organizations in 
other provinces, that teachers’ salaries are too low. 

An interesting situation is looming up in the matter of 
the remuneration given to well-trained teachers. Quite a 
large number of ex-service people are receiving training in 
the Faculty of Education at the University of Alberta. They’ll 
hold degrees in education. Are they yoing to be prepared 
to go into schools at the low salaries now available? After 
the better paid posts are filled, what about the other gradu- 
ates ? 

There are two possible answers: either living salaries must 
be provided, or people who would be an asset to education 
in the province will drift off into other better-paid occupa- 
tions 

The only solution for the teaching situation is for senior 
yovernments, particularly the provincial government, to 
provide the money necessary to pay decent teachers’ salaries, 
It is neither equitable nor sensible to expect municipal tax- 
payers to be overly taxed for better educational standards 
while the central government of the provinee rolls up huge 
surpluses, the use of part of which would solve the problem 
of education costs. 


FREIGHT RATES INEQUITABLE 


LI, THE people of Western Canada will support their 

provincial governments ino their opposition to an in- 

crease in freight rates. It is the West that will suffer most 
from any such increase. 

Ireight rates are due for revision, but downward, as 
they apply to the West. Throughout the history of the country 
the West has been the chief sufferer from high carrying 
charges. The farmers, industry, business and the people of 
the West generally bear a lo: ud in heavy freight rates that 
should be equalized over the whole Dominion, This load is 
carried going and coming, on products produced in the West, 
and on goods imported to the West. 

In the briefs of western provinces to the Rowell-Sirois 
commission it was shown that the Western dollar is w orth | 
considerably less.than that of the Eastern producer, due (a) | 
to the additional cost added by freight charges to commodities | 
produced in the east, and ()) to the reduced return for ‘farm 
products through payment of high freight r ates to the eastern 
seaboard. ; : | 

This inequity in the Canadian economy must not be | 
further increased, 


THIRD | 
COLUMN 


SHORT MEMORIES | 

““Only as recently as a_ few| 
months back our Canadian press 
was loud in its praise of the farm- 
er. Whole issues were devoted to 
patting him on the back, and 
business men sacrificed their ad- 
vertising display to salute him. 
‘Never was so much produced by 
go few, with so little.’ It is known 
to all who can read. But, with his 
back to the wall fighting for 
equality, parity and fair play, he 
found himself suddenly minus his 
host of admirers and so-called 
friends. 

“Much of the opposition has 
arisen from people with very 
short memories. ‘The kids must 
have milk,’ they said. But for 10 
long years the kids went so short 
of milk that the government spent 
millions in a health program to 
feed up those stunted kids who 
were eventually needed to die for 
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The Nature of the Kingdom 


By uP. 


“Like a Pearl ef Great Price” 


a lifelong effort too big a price 
to pay for this one pearl. 


yield our lives to the demands 
of some great purpose. Saint Paul 


business.” 
M. J. Coldwell relates how on 


| further sympathy and support. He 


the country. Surely a month or 
two on short rations wouldn’t be 
such a terrible sacrifice from our 
city friends who so loudly saluted 
the farmer.”—Ted Hawley in 
Peace River Block News, October 


24, 1946. 
* 


BUT NOT DIVIDENDS 

“Every worker knows that 
take-home pay dropped with the 
end of the war and that its pur- 
chasing power has been shrink- 
ing ever since. But if you watch 
the financial pages you will dis- 
cover that dividends are telling 
a totally different story: the 
‘take’ of the rich is rising month 
by month. Thus: 

“In July dividends were $5 
million above a year ago. 

“In August they were nearly 
$2 million above a year ago 
(August being an off month for 
dividend declarations). 

“For the first eight months 
of this year dividends were $12 
million greater than for the 
same period in 1945 and $17 
million greater than for the 
same period in 1944.""—Railway 
Employees’ Monthly, October, 


1946. 
* 


A QUART A DAY? 

“A new campaign . by the 
Pan-American Coffee Bureau will 
be directed at youth from 14 to 
18 years. The coffee industry, 
according to a member of the 
promotion committee, ‘must for- 
get groundless bugaboos and 
ignorant prejudices if any real 
advance is to be made into the 
sadly neglected youth market.’ 
The campaign opens with an essay 
contest in more than 22,000 high 
schools, topics ineluding the eco- 
nomic and cultural influence of 
coffee. Next will come a drive to 
promote greater coffee accep- 
tance via student guides and 
teacher aids distributed to ele- 
mentary and high — schools.”— 
Marketing, October 19, 1946. 


* 


UNDER-DEVELOPED 
RESOURCES 

‘**Can Canadians afford not 
to pay more for education?’ 
was the. challenge Dr. J. R. 
Mcintosh of Saskatoon, left 
with his listeners when he ad- 
dressed members of the teach- 
ers’ inter-local convention of 
the 2nd Edmonton district in 
the Masonic Temple.... 

“ ‘Our greatest under-devel- 
oped ‘resources are.the people 
ef Canada and particularly our 
boys and girls. More than 50: 

_ per cent of them ‘never get a 
secondary education; 50 per 
cent of those who do must at- 
tend inadequate one or two- 
room village schools; thousands 
who could make significant con- 
tributions are deprived of col- 
lege training for want of money 
to pay far it. Worst of alf, hyn- 
dreds of thousands are under 
the care of young, inexperienced 
inadequately trained teachers 
who are themselves high school 


graduates or less,’ he said.” 
° 


one occasion in the early days of|ured by the 
the C.C.F., J. S. Woodsworth came| which they were carried out, the 
to his Regina home to enlist his| success or failure of the whole. 
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we have reached these goals how 
often a sense of frustration and 


ERE IS pictured for us alincompleteness follows, and that 

merchant seeking goodly|eminence which seemed so ideally 

pearls, and when he finds} attractive turns into a common- 

one he sells all that he] place experience almost as soon 
has to obtain it. He does not count}as it has been reached. 


This is perhaps because, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, we have 


We all become stronger as wel|a world vision, and think in terms 


not measured by days or year: 
but by a lifetime. The leaders we 


said, “this one thing I do,” and|have cited all had intimate daily 
Jesus as a child had already dedi-| contacts to make, a tremendous 
cated his Hfe to his ‘Father’s|round of chores which, 


though 
part of the master plan and sec- 
ondary to it, nevertheless meas- 
faithfulness with 


One of the tragedies of middle 


told Mr. Coldwell that he would|age is the way in which men and 
probably spend his life in the pro-|women whose family responsibili- 


pagation of an ideal. So indeed|ties have been discharged, whose 
it was, and in that unswerving industry has been rewarded with 


devotion to his Jife’s work Mr. 


economic security, whose achieve- 


Woodsworth achieved a greatness} ments have reached the limits of 


of character that was 
acknowledged by all who knew 
him. 


freely | their powers, are left in a vacuum 


with no other human. contacts 
except the pursuit of pleasures 


When the world is opening out}among people as bored with life 
before us as children and young|as they. 


people, we get an ever-widening 


How well it will be for us who 


vision of our prospective contacts} yet have time—and the time is 


with organized society. Of “having | now—to 


dedicate ourselves. to 


a party,” of being on avhockey|some great life purpose higher 
team, president of a sorority, be-|] than any personal achievement 
coming a nurse, a teacher, a rail-|can be, as wide as the whole 
road engineer, a flier, and a host|circle of humanity, as timeless as 


;of other accomplishments. 


Then | eternity itsek’. An overmastering 


as we become older we plan to!purpose to which all else is sub- 
have a home and family, a busi-| ordinated, a compact never to be 
ness of our own, we join clubs,| disclosed to anyone however inti- 


fraternities, churches, 


national!] mate, inviolate and alone between 


and international societies, we are| ourselves and our Creator, the 


elected representatives, 


as dele-| pearl of great price, the ‘one 


gates or directors. And yet, when| thing” that I do. 


Higher Wages 


| ea 
i 

(Continued from page 1) 
/compensation, entirely re-shaped 
the national insurance’ scheme, 
introduced family allowances paid 
by the state, and substantially in- 
creased old age pensions. 


New Homes 


Acommodation for over 200,- 
000 people has been found by 
new building, repair of war 
damaged houses, and requisition- 
ing. Over 70,000 new houses were 
built—30,000 of them permanent 
houses. New houses built or build- 
ing at the end of September, 1946 
totalled 282,324. 

Working parties consisting of 
employers, trade unionists, and 
independent experts have been 
appointed to examine methods of 
increasing efficiency in t5 indus- 
tries not scheduled for immediate 
nationalization. In July, 1946 ex- 
ports were 20 per cent ahcve the 
1938 average volume. 

Higher Wages 

Average wage rates have risen 
to record levels, higher even than 
in 1920 when the cost .of living 
was above the present figure. The 
average cost of food in July, 1946 
was lower than in 1945. The Ex- 
chequer pays a subsidy of £350,- 
000,000 annually to keep the cost 
of living steady. 

Under 3,000,000 working days 
have been lost in strikes in the 
year ending July 1946—that is 
less than one-tenth of the total 


of 34,000,000 working days tost|} 


in 1918-19. 
Taxes Reduced 

Taxes have been reduced by 
Fmore than £500,000,000 a year 
Over 2,500,000 small’ taxpayers 
have now been relieved of liability 
to pay incame tax and the 150,000 
odd small estates have been ex- 
empted from estate duties. But 
surtax ‘on high "incomes, and 
estate duty on larger estates, have 
been increased, F 

In 12 months to July 81, 1946, 
3,689,000 were demobilized. Dur- 


ing this transition only 24% per 
cent of Britain’s insured workers 
were unemployed — the lowest 
figure ever recorded in peacetime. 
In May, 1919, there. were 1,093,- 
000 unemployed but during twelve 
months of Labor Government 
1945-46 the maximum number of 
unemployed was 408,000 and the 
total in July 1946 was 393,000. 


JUST A MINUTE! 
By A. J. E. Liesemer, M.L.A. 


Capitalism is still the old 
leopard with the unchanging 
spots. 

In the past, by recurring 
alternate inflation and defla- 
tion, more and more of the 
wealth of the country has been 
drained into the hands of the 
great industrialists and finan- 
ciers. 

And now it is occurring 
again, 

During the war, under gov- 
ernment leadership, the people 
saved. At the end of the war, 
veterans received sizeable gra- 
tuities to compensate them for 
time lost, to establish them in 
civilian life. And what happens? 
Sky rocketing prices will soon 
take from both groups their 
cushion of savings. And when 
this reservoir of purehasing 
power is used up—and it won’t 
last long under inflated prices 
—factories wil! close for lack 
of markets, unemployment and 
depression will be on us again. 
And our gratuities and savings 
will be carefully tucked away 
in the pockets of those few 
wealthy people who own and 
control this Canada of ours. 

No matter how well-inten- 
tioned the individual capitalist 
nay be, the system of capital- 
ism, In jts very nature, ig a 
vicious civil class-war, The co- 
operative and socialist eceonomic 
order is essential to stabilized 
prosperity and to social pro- 
gress. : 
- Let’g get busy en it. 
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BUSINESS 
.. AND 
PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


EDMONTON 
cn 


ba aces 


CONTRACTORS 


DICCONSON & COMPANY 
Designers and Builders 
“All Types of Construction” 
PHONES 27855 - 34642 
I 
DRUGGISTS 


~~ DISPENSARIES LTD. 


601 Tegler Bldg. 
PRESCRIPTIONS 


If you can walk, we can make 
you a popular dancer in 2 DAYS. 
When you dance well, you and 
your partner both have a grand 
; time. 

Adults Only — Strictly Private. 
No Spectators. 
SULLIVAN’S SCHOOL OF 
BALL ROOM DANCING 
10338 101 Street, 142 Blocks 
North of Eaton’s)s EDMONTON 


————LL———=_—_—L_————EEEEE 


SAW REPAIRS 


TED MILNE 
30 Years Shop and Mill Experience 
FAST SERVICE-GUARANTEED 
WORK 
9563 102 Ave. Phone 29624 
Edmonton. 


MACHINE SHOPS 


DREW MACHINE SHOP 
& FOUNDRY 
(K. Sivertsen, Mgr.) 

Pump Jacks (centre drive) 
babbitted bearings and 
complete with Zerk 
grease fittings. 

103384 108 St. Phone 24818 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
—E————— 


FOR SALE-—Buffalo Overcoat. 
Full length, size 40. Good as 
new. Call C. Lendberg, 12736 
i20 Street, Edmonton, Alberta. 


CANADA 
PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
of the following application to the 
Provincial Secretary under the 
provisions of The Change of 
Name Act: 

], August Kleovansky, of 11152 

88th Avenue, in the: City of 

Edmonton, in the Province of 

Alberta, Student, HEREBY 

MAKE APPLICATION under 

the provisions of The Change 

of Name Act for a change of 
name as follows: 

From my present name August 

Kleovansky to August Klovan. 

IN WITNESS whereof I have 

hereunto set my hand this 15th 

day of November, A.D. 1946, 


at the City of Edmonton, in 


the Province of Alberta. 

SIGNED by the above named 

upplicant in the presence of: 
A. D. HARVIE. 

August Klovansky, 

(Signed) August Klovansky. 


ONTARIO CCE. 
CONVENTION AT 
HAMILTON, DEC. 9 


TORONTO, (CPA—The 
thirteenth annual convention of 
the Ontario C.C.F. will be held in 
Hamilton, Deeember 9, 10 and 11, 
at the Reyal Connaught Hotel. 
lhis marks the first occasion that 
an Ontario convention is being 
held outside Toronte. Hamilton 
Was the lopieat choice as C.C.F. 
convention city. % has pone 
through a most strenuous period 
of industrial strife and its CaP, 
mMayos, Sam Lawrenee, has brought 
rreat eredit toe the movement ane 
to himself through his unremitting 
Suppost of the workers. 

fon, 8 €. Nollot, Minister of 
Agriculture in. Saskatchewan, has 
been invited to address the ‘con- 
vention dinner, Me will ge intro- 
duced by €. H. Milkud, national 
director of the United Steelwerk- 
ees aad member’, of the C.C.F. 
National Council. : 

Over 400 delegates from 82 
federal ridings are eligible to 
attend, 


PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


C.C.F.News 


ORGANIZATION 


Intensive organization work 
will commence in Lacombe and 


|Rocky Mountain House Constitu- 


encies immediately following the 
provincial convention. A series of 
meetings have been arranged for 
Mrs. Nellie Peferson which will 
be followed by thorough canvass 
work under the direction of Jack 
Griffin. The success of this work 
will depend to a large extent 
upon the help of officers and 
directors of the constituencies 
concerned and upon the co-opera- 
tion of all members. Meetings 
have been arranged as follows. 


LACOMBE CONSTITUENCY 
Monday, Nov. 25—Arbordale 
School. 
Tuesday, Nov. 26—Spruceville 
Hall. 


C.C.F, CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES 


Five C.C.F. Correspondence 
Courses will be effered from 
Woodsworth House, Ottawa, in 
the New Year, 


The courses sre: (1) C.C.F. || 


Group Activities Within a Com- | 
munity; (2) Educational Tech- 
niques in C.C.F. Group Activi- 
ties; (8) History and Function 
of Trade Unions in Canada; 
(4) Agriculture—Before, Dur- 
ing and After the War; and 
(5) Socialism With Freedom. 

The courses will run from 
late January to April. A regis- 
tration fee of $3 will cover the 
outline, exercises and basic 
reading materials. 

Register, or write for further 
details, from Woodsworth 
House, 801 Metealfe Street, 
Ottawa. 


Dowler, Mrs. J. Kiniski, Gordon 


Wednesday, Nov. 27—Birch Lake| Clark, Walter Mentz, Mrs. Edith 


School. 


Rogers, Mrs. D. L. Shortliffe, 


Thursday, Nov. 28—Lakeside Hall.| Clifford KE. Lee, Mrs. 


Friday, Nov. 29—Blackfalds. 
Hall. 

Monday, Dec. 2—Lockhart Hall. 

Tuesday, Dec. 3—Leedale Hall. 


F. C. : 4 ; v 
Butterworth, Mrs. Jean McNeely, 5 MIN ES 
Mrs. Dorothy Holden, J. FE. En-| 


‘right, 


Sadie MacMillan, Isabel 
MacMillan and provincial officers, 


Wednesday, Dec. 4—Gulby Hall.| Elmer E. Roper, M.L.A., John 


Thursday, Dec. 5—Lakebend 
School. 
Friday, Dec. 6—Joffre Hall. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
Monday, Dec. 9—Poplar Ridge 
School. 
Tuesday, Dec. 10—Evergreen. 
Wednesday, Dec. 11—Centreview 
Hall. 
Thursday, Dec. 12—Alhambra. 
Friday, Dec. 13—Bingley School. 
Saturday, Dec. 14—Dovercourt. 
Monday, Dec. 16—Nordegg. 
Tuesday, Dec. 17—Strachan. 
Wednesday, Dec. 18—Erickson 
* Hall. 


King and Wolfe Margolus. Con- 
gratulations were extended to 
Mayor Harry D. Ainlay on his re- 
election to office by a _ large 
majority. John Burke _ presided 
and lunch was served following 
the meeting with Miss Margaret 
Thompson in charge of arrange- 
ments. 


Pekarsky to Speak 
To C.C.F. Women 


The Women’s C.C.F. Club wiil 


meet on Monday, November 25, 
at 8 p.m., at the home of Mrs. 


These will all be evening meet-| James East, 11230 - 99 Avenue. 


ings at which a film will be shown. 


NAME DELEGATES 

The regular monthly meeting 
of the Rimbey C.C.F. local was 
held at the home of Mrs. J. Mac- 
Gillivray on November 4th. The 
following delegates were appoint- 
ed to represent the club at the 
Provincial Convention: Mr. and 
Mrs. T. A. Iddings, Mr. H. Voysey, 
Mr. M. Olsen, Mr. B. Gunn and 
Mrs. W. S. Mellis. The following 
were chosen to attend the Ponoka 
Constituency Convention on Nov. 
29th, Mr..H. Voysey, Mrs. J. Mac- 
Gillivray, Mr. R. Dentman and 


Mr. G. Grinde. The main discus- 


sion for the evening centred 
around the recent farmers’ strike 


with Mrs. Iddings leading the dis- 


cussion. The secretary reported a 
membership in the club of 41 for 
1946. 


McCORMICK, PRESIDENT 
The Redwater Constituency As- 


Hostesses will be Mrs. Edith 
Rogers, and Mrs. J. L. Hollings- 
head. 

Mr. L. Pekarsky, Edmonton 
barrister, will speak on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Palestine and Internation- 
al Affairs.” 


NOVA SCOTIA CCF 
IS. ENTHUSIASTIC 


MINERS SEND GREETINGS 


HALIFAX, (CPA).—A_predic- 
tion that ‘‘Nova Scotia may easily 
be the next province to follow 
Saskatchewan under the C.C.F. 
banner” made by national secre- 
tary David Lewis became the key- 
note of this province’s sixth C.C.F, 
convention just concluded’ at 
Truro. Sixty-five delegates attend- 
ing made it the largest conven- 


~ Lirmited = 18%, 
EDMONTON’S | 


THE STORE THAT HAS STOOD 
THE. TEST OF TIME... 


EDMONTON 
OPERATED AND 
CONTROLLED 


OWNED, 


OWN STORE 


WITH THE C.C.F. 


Radio Address by Elmer E. Roper, M.L.A. 
Provincial Leader 


HE ALBERTA government 

has reported a surplus of 

ten million dollars in the 

public accounts of the prov- 
ince for the past year. This is a 
very satisfactory situation, for the 
government. It has come about, 
of course, because people have 
more money with, which to pay 
taxes and the liquor profits and 
other revenues have increased 
enormously. Liquor profits for 
the year were eight million dol- 
lars. Revenue collected during the 
year amounted to $50.58 for every 
man, woman and child in the prov- 
ince. In 1986 the amount was 
$21.61. 

So, of course, the present gov- 
ernment, with revenues two-and- 
one-half times greater than in 
1986, can show a large surplus, 
as does every other provincial 
government in Canada. But while 
there is general satisfaction that 
revenues are up in the province, 
there are some features of provin- 
cial financing that are subject to 
sharp and justifiable criticism 
from men and women who have 
the responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of municipal governments. 
They are charging that the provin- 
cial government is showing huge 
surpluses at the expense of the 
municipal taxpayers. 


Charged to Municipalities 


tion is like that of a farmer, who 
starves his wife and family and 
makes them wear gunny sacks for 
clothing, while he puts the pro- 
ceeds of the year’s crop in the 
bank, and boasts about his own 
thrift. 


Alberta Could Do It Too 

It is expected that there will 
be very strong demands from the 
rural municipalities for the aboli- 
tion of the Social Service Tax. 
This year the Saskatchewan gov- 
ernment sacrificed two million 
dollars in revenue by cutting out 
part of the education tax. The 
Alberta government could just as 
easily, indeed more easily, abolish 
the Social Service tax and thus 
relieve taxes on farm properties 
and city homes, by three mills on 
the tax rate. 

But of course that won’t be 
enough. The demand from _ the 
school trustees, the teachers and 
the municipalities for the govern- 
ment to assume a larger share of 
educational costs, must be met. 
The rural ratepayers must keep 
after the government until it does 
agree to assume a larger share of 
the cost of education, which now 
falls so heavily on farm and city 
homes. 

It is a very bad principle for 

a central government, control- 
ling the principle sources of tax- 
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sociation held a successful con-|tion in the history of the Nova 
vention at Waskatenau on Friday,| Scotia C.C.F. They cheered and 
November 8 with Elmer E. Roper| applauded the Lewic challenge, 
as guest speaker. The following|and roared approval again when 


ation, to squeeze as much as pos- 
sible out of the municipal tax- 
payers while building up sur- 


There is, for example, the fact 
that the government charges the 
municipalities with ten per cent 


=. 
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officers were elected: 

President, A. McCormick, War- 
spite; Vice-President, Frank Scott, 
Waskatenau; Secretary-Treasurer, 
E. W. Goodridge, Egremont. 

Directors: F. Mawson, Vilna; 
Tom Radomsky, Smoky Lake; F. 
Hanson, Warspite; Jack Marten, 
Waskatenau; J. Woodward, Wask- 
atenau; F. C. Cotton, Sprucefield; 
L. Rogers, Sprucefield; Mr, 
Golwer, Hollow Lake; FE. W. 
Davies, Radway. 


PETERSON HEADS ASS'N. 

On October 30th the Drum- 
heller Constituency Association 
held its annual convention § at 
which the following officers were 
elected: 

President, T. A. Peterson, Rose- 
dale; Vice-President, Fred King, 
Drumheller; Secretary-Treasurer, 
f. Graham, Brumheller. 

Directors: BE. Keats, RB. Voeker- 
off, FL Thryse, O. Naegeli, §. 
Terris, R. MeNeil, A. Aselsen, 8, 
Lowthes, §. Metsaae, 

Plans were lnid at this meeting 
fer s stvonge campaign ef osgani- 
zation and membesshiy work fos 
tag, 

2? DELEGATES 

Twenty delogates were named 
to “represent Edmonton at the Al- 
berta C.C.B. convention in Cal- 


gary this eveek ut a meeting of dhe; president of the d 
Edmonton G.C.F. in the 10.0.F.?@QC.F.; Russell Cunningham, pres- 


Claire Gillis, M.P., declared, 
“within five years Russell Cun- 
ningham will be premier of Nova 
Scotia.” 

Clear evidence that the conven- 
tion enthusiasm was not based on 
empty optimism was contained in 
reports showing a_ year’s. solid 
achievement, as presented’ by 
Provincial Leader Russell Cunning- 
ham, secretary William MacQueen, 
organizer Fred Young, Field 
; Director Lloyd Shaw, and Com- 
i; monwealth editor Earle Beattie. 

Miners Send Greetings 

At the same time added 
strength eame from the U.M.W. 
District 26 convention meeting 
simultaneously in Trure which ex- 
‘changed fraternal greetings with 
its affiliated C.C.F. organization. 
Fo the mineworkers, David Lewis 
drought greetings from the nation- 
al offiee, declaring that the U.M. 
W. of A. here is marching shoulder 
te skeulder with other members 
lef the affiliated C.C.F. movement 
}“aatil finally vietory of the peo- 
pte in this country is achieved.” 

Ata council meeting subsequent 
te the convention, Lloyd Shaw was 
jnamed provincial secretary-treas- 
urer, following the resignation of 
Wéllian’ MacQueen, Rev. J. W. A. 
Nicholson, chairman of the = coit- 
vention, was elected  honorery 
Nova Scotia 


Hall on ‘Mesday evening: Mayer) dent; Ralph Loomer, first vice- 


H a, 


Ainlay and Mrs. inlay, | pfesitont; Donald MacDonald sec- 
John Burk, Mr. and Myst J. °H. ond vieg-president. 


sions, something that is done in 
only one other province, Mani- 
toba. Twenty-five per cent of the 
cost of mothers’ allowances is also 
passed on to the municipalities, 


But the most important levy 
against the municipal taxpayer 
and the one which falls most 
heavily on farm homes, is the 
Social Service tax. This tax was 
imposed by the present govern- 
ment to take the place of the 
old supplementary revenue tax. 
Only the old tax was two mills 
while the Social Service tax is 
three mills. The government 
got one million, one hundred 
and fifty-five thousand dollars 
out of the municipalities by 
this tax last year. 

Here's how one rural municipal 
official puts it: “The Govern- 
ment,” he says, “is constantly in- 
creasing the expenses of the muni- 
cipalities. Our farmers must pay 
more taxes for schools nnd other 
services due to government legis- 
lation. We have no objection,” he 
went on, “to better schools and 
higher teachers’ salaries, We think 
they're necessary, But we do ob- 
ject to the government | piling 
these new expenses on us without 
providing ws with any money to 
pay for them, Our expenses are 


of the total cost of old age pen- 


pluses for itself. Farm homes 
are now carrying a load of taxa- 
tion that is becoming intoler- 
able. The expenses of munici- 
palities, which collect the taxes, 
are getting higher and_ higher 
because of government legisla- 
tion. But instead of helping the 
municipalities to bear the load, 
it compels municipal councils to 
impose more taxes on the farm- 
ers, while it boasts about its 
own big surpluses. That, I 
repeat, is a very bad principle 
about which the people of the 
province should protest. 


Saskatchewan Has» 


35 Buses on Road 


REGINA. — The government- 
operated Saskatchewar Transpor- 
tation Company now has 35 buses 
running on 25 routes in the prov- 
ince, W. T. Bum, manager, an- 
nounced recently, 

Recent delivery of a number of 
26-passenger buses, manufactured 
by the Western Auto and Truck 
Body Works at Winnipeg, has 
brought the number of coaches re- 
ceived ‘from that company to 138. 
Four more are yet to be deliver- 
ed, snid My. Bunn. 

The crown company has also 
18 di-passenger buses in opera- 


piling up, but the government! tion, fn addition to four other 
boasts a buge surplus of ten mil-] coaches which were bought from 


lion dollars while squeezing every 


private companies in the province 


possible cent out of the municipal} when the government took over 
taxpayer, The government’s. posi- | the transportation system. 
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REGINA. Saskatchewan's plan 
for providing all basic hospital 
vervices to every resident of the 
province on payment of a per 
capita tax of $5 per year goes 
into effect January 1, 1947, but 
one of the largest task. in connec: 
tion with the scheme os barely 
more than well under way. This 
is the tabulation of the required 
information concerning every 
person coming under the plan, 
which is necessary before the 
issue to individuals of hospitatiza- 
tion cards entitling them to hospi- 
tal services throughout thé 

The magnitude of the 
yauged by the fact that there are! 
ubout %00,000 persons coming une | 
der the plan. The information 


required includes nanie, address, 
rural omunicipality, dependents, 
date of birth, sex, and health re-! 
istration number. Tabulation of 
this huge amount of information 
mo ouseful) form would be almost 
impossible were it not) for the! 
modern wizardy of — ingenious | 
business machines, which can] 
place the information on cards} 


by. punching, a series of holes 
through them. | 
Mechanical Efficiency 

The tabulating bureau for the 
Saskatchewan hospital services 
plan is located in’ Regina and| 
consists of one of the largest: in- 
stallations of its kind in) western 
Canada. Kvery day thousands of 
regiantration forms are received 
from municipal authorities, which 
are carrying out registration and 
collection of the tax. After being 
checked, these 
battery of machines operated by 
skilled yirls who punch the tabula- | 


REAL DANGER 
TO DEMOCRACY 
IS FROM WITHIN 


IRVINE SPEAKS 


“Tt now appears that the great | 
danger to democracy no longer} 
comes from the Fascist aspirants 
to world domination. The real 
danger comes frem the reaction 
within the borders of the so0- 
called) democracies," said Wim. 
Irvine, M.P., when he addressed | 
an Edmonton C.C.F. public meet: 
ing in the LOQ.O.F. Hall on Tues- | 
day evening. 

“In this world-wide conflict for | 
democratic power to supplant) 
monopolistic power both political- | 
ly and economically, the struggle | 
is taking place on many fields of 
action,” he deelared. “In some 
parts of the world, we see de- 
mocracy in retreat, while in other 


WM. 
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year, 
job is, 


jis paid by the provincial govern- 
iment, persons supported by muni-| greatly enlarged, and is still being 


| $15 


forms jro to a} 


jmeant that the monopolies exer- 


pital Plan 


liable to penalties for non- 


ecards, verify and correct be 
It is pointed out that 


This is a most painstaking | payment. 


tien 
them. 


operation, as every effort must be | registration and payment of tax, 
made to avoid errors. After the | where required, is compulsory for 
cards are properly punched and | every resident of the province. 
filed it is a simple matter to make No Time Limit 
out hospitalization ecards and ob- The hospital services provided 
tuin any other information that {under the plan’ include: public 
ix needed, thanks to the mechani-| ward accommodation, meals and 
cal efficiency of the business ma- | special diets, ward nursing care, 
chines. operating room service, surgical 
dyessings, necessary drugs and 


Sut with January 1 approaching 
it is essential that every person in 
Saskatchewan register and pay 


laboratory service, 
X-ray service, physiotherapy, and 
the tax, in whole or in part, im-|hospital maternity care  (case- 
mediately. To avoid the danger of | room service). Unique features of 
non-coverage each person should}the plan, compared with private 
‘have his or her hospitalization | and municipal hospitalization 
leard by the first of the year, and] schemes, are that there is no limit 
‘this will only be possible if every |to the time a person can receive 


medicines, 


this 


one has registered and paid the} hospital care other than the judg- 
ment of the person’s own physi- 
cian and that everyone is covered 
It should be remembered that|/regardless of previous medical 
every person is required by law|history. This greatly enlarged 
to register for the plan, although] coverage at the cost of $5 is only 
not everyone must pay the tax|made possible by that fact the 
personally. Those who do not have] entire population comes under the 
to pay the tax include old age| scheme. 
and blind) pensioners, whose tax Although the hospital bed capa- 
city of the province has been 


itax long before that time. 
Everyone to Register 


cipalities, and veterans who are] inereased, it is quite likely there 
eligible to receive hospital bene-| will be temporary local conges- 
fits under D.V.A. Families whose] tion in some centres after the plan 
tax exceeds $15 may pay the first] goes into effect. This merely re- 
before the end of the year] flects the value of the plan in 
and make arrangements to pay|allowing persons who should have 
the remainder during the first six |had hospital treatment, but didn’t 
months of 1947, 

Persons failing to register and|required treatment. Another great 
pay the tax and who require hospi-|advantage of the scheme is that 


talization after January 1 will] it will enable everyone, regardless 
have to pay their own hospital] of his or her ability to pay, to 
bills, and in addition, they will] obtain equal opportunity for hos- 


then have to pay the tax and will pital? services. 


ing class in Canada and America, amples of legislation which had 
to yield either economic or politi-|to do with international, national 


and local affairs. He instanced the 
increase in the price of steel and 
the increase in the price of farm 
machinery as contrasted with the 
resistance to higher wages. He 
also drew attention to the fact 
that a subsidy unauthorized by 
parliament had been granted to a 
steel company which had already 
received $40,000,000 in subsidies 
from the public treasury, while a 


eal power to the common people.” 

He maintained that a person’s 
right to work and right to a just 
share of the national income is 
today quite as indispensable to a 
democracy as one’s right to vote.” 
“But,” he said, “capitalism has 
!never so much as contemplated 
Feconomic democracy except inso- 
fur as it was necessary to do so 
jin order to take every conceivable 


j step to effectively prevent its) subsidy on milk which parliament 
coming.” ba authorized was refused. This, 
He referred to the election of| he argued, revealed a tendency 


America| to reaction in Canada similar to 
that which had carried the day 
in the U.S.A, 

The speaker conciuded by say- 
ing that ‘Democracy has yet to 
be won in Canada. Let it not be 
said of us that our young men 
died for something which we did 
not have the sense to use when 


the Republican party in 
las an “evidence of reaction.” He 
contended that President Truman 
“made a most significant declara- 
tion when he said, in effect, that 
lindustrialists had withheld goods 
from the market in order to force 
the lid off price control. That 


parts it is advancing. It) would | 
appear to be in retreat in Greece 
and in the United States of Am-| 
erica, whereas the votes cast for 
the Labor Party in municipal elec- 
tions in Britain and the vote cast | 
for the leftist parties in’ France 
would indicate advances in 
countries, As might be expected, 
there is no evident disposition on 
the part af thew ning and Kovern- 
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Supplied to meet any 
weather we can suppl 
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Concrete. 


cised their economic power in|they had won it for us. The time 

order to control the government] has come for all who believe in 

lof America. | true economic democracy, which 
“Cunada will) be affected by|is socialism, to stand together 

jreaction in the U.S.A. Our indus-| against reaction.’ 

'trialists are just as active in their, —_--—— 

efforts to blow the lid off price} And now among the — fading 

control here as were the indus- embers, 

trialists of America and no doubt These in the main are my 


ithey too are holding supplies in regrets: 
{their warehouses so as to force; When 1 am right ne ene remem- 
higher prices." ders, 

Study in Contrasts When f am wrong no one for- 
{ > 4 re 4 | 
| Mr. Irvine reviewed the last | Bete. 


[session of parliament giving ex- —Grantland Rice. 
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Shown above are the hospitalization tabulation cards which contain 


information concerning Saskatche 
services plan by means of holes 
shown many of the punching and 
About 20,000 cards must be handl 
by January 1 when the hospitaliz 


SASKATCHEWAN 


due tu financial reasons, to obtain 
, : 


REFUNDS AT LOW 
INTEREST. RATE 


REGINA, (CPA).—First fruits 
of Saskatchewan’s new financial 
deal with the dominion, were an- 
nounced Thursday night by Pro- 
vincial Treasurer C. M. Fines. It 
was the refunding of $8,000,000 
of a $5,000,000 provincial debt 
maturity on a 16-year basis at 
314 per cent, the lowest interest 
rate in the history of the province. 
It compares with the former rate 
of 542 per cent on the maturing 
issue. > 

This is the first time since 1935, 
he said, that the province has 
been able to go on the open 
market through the usual channels 
to raise money, and it is at the 
lowest rate of interest in the his- 
tory of the province. It will mean 
an annual savine in interest of 
$177,500. This could not have 
been possible had it not been for 
the settlement of these problems. 

The settlement of the province’s 
treasury bills will enable Saskat- 
chewan to borrow. money at lower 
rates of interest in the future. It 
will result in a reduction in total 
net debt of approximately $50 per 
fapita,. 

The total net gain to the prov- 
ince as a result of the new agree- 
ment will be about $3,800,000. 
Under the wartime tax agreement 
Which expires next April, the prov- 
ince receives a total of $7,800,000. 
In addition to this amount the 
province has also been collecting 
some $600,000 in succession 
duties. In other words, we will 
go up from $8,400,000 to $13,- 
400,000, a gain ef $5,000,000, 
From _ this, however, must be de- 
ducted a sum of $1,200,000 which 
will be repaid to the dominion on 
the settlement of the treasury 
bills. Thus, a total net gain of 
$3,800,000 as nearly as it is pos- 
sible to estimate. 


Only Partial Success 
f want to stress that the signing 
of the tax agreement did net mean 
that Saskatchewan was able to 
get implemented the full proposats 
of the dominion as made at the 


dominion-provinciel conferenee in 
August, 1945, ' 

Under these proposals Saskat- 
chewan would have received bene- 
fits amounting to, pracsicably $50- 
000,00Q a yer. 
| Under the plun just agveed to, 
ithe province will receive only $1: 3y- 
000,000. In other words, failure 
to reach wn agreement with all 
the provinces has been a seri6us 
blow to Saskatchewan, Neverthe- | ¢ 
leas, | am thoroughly convineed 


[approximately 


wan residents under the hospital 
punched through them. Below is 
verifying machines in operation, 
ed per day to complete tabulation 
zation scheme goes into effect. 


SPRAY PAINTING 
IN FARM AREAS 
IS SUCCESSFUL 


PROPOSE SIX OUTFITS 


REGINA.— The Saskatchewan 
government’s spray painting out- 
fit has painted three farmsteads 
in the Weyburn area, as well as 
government housing units through- 
out the province, as experimental 
projects in the program to serv- 
ice 80,000 farm units and public 
buildings, Reconstruction Minis- 
ter J. H. Sturdy has announced. 

“Statistics derived from these 
experiments prove that our pro- 
jected farm improvement program 
is economically feasible,’’ said 
Mr. Sturdy. 

The minister said that the ex- 
perimental period would be con- 
pleted this fall, and that with 
additional equipment the program 
would be greatly speeded up next 
year. “In 1947 the government 
hopes to have six outfits on the 
road.” he said. 

Gov't Housing Projects 


The three “farmsteads were 
painted in August. The rest of 
the time was devoted to govern- 
ment housing projects, said the 
minister. Reconverted military 
buildings at Weyburn, Moose Jaw, 
North Battleford and Swift Cur- 
rent have .been included in the 
program. In addition, the outfit 
painted buildings at the Weyburn 
exhibition grounds, and the Lund 
wild life exhibit building at Prince 
Albert. 

Altogether 210,042 square feet, 
or an area of five acres, have been 
painted and 400 gallons used up 
to the end of August. Mr. Sturdy 
said that a two-gun crew could, 
under normal conditions, paint 
2,785 square feet of roof arei 
per hour, or 1,114 square feet of 
wall area per hour. 

A large barn: has an area of 
7,000 square feet, 
and this, he said, could ‘quite 
easily be painted in a day.” A 
spray painting outfit can do @ 
job in about one-tenth the time it 
takes the same number of met 
with brushes. Loss in paint is 
estimated at 14 per cent. 
that it is only a matter of time 
until even the provinces of On 


tario and Quebec will sign the 
tux agreement in order that they 
may obtain the other benefits 


which have been promised by the 
dominion. 

Until tax agreements are con 
pleted with ‘all the provinces the 
dominio would not pro¢eed with 
its secial security program, 


A- BIT OF 


a Chinese gentleman was try- 
ing to catch a train and a porter 
was trying to locate his baggage. 
jhe Chinaman got very upset. 
Finally, as the train was about 
to depart, he hammered upon the 


counter, and exploded in these 


words * 
“pretty damn seldom where my 


bag go. She no fly. You no more 
fit run station than Ged’s sake. 
That's all T hope.” 


In a crowded movie a woman— 
middle-aged, perhaps — brushed 
past a man about to take a seat. 
Before he recovered his balance 
the woman and her husband had 
taken the only two seats available 
in that part of the house. 

“Sorry,” said the husband; ‘‘we 
just beat you.’ 

“That’s O.K.,” said the man 
pushed out. “T es you and your 
mother enjoy the show,” 


A very young GI from the 
Blythe, California, Air Base strode 
into the Tijuana Inn in Blythe, 
and seated himself dejectedly near 
Betty, the popular bar maid. She’ 
listened sympathetically to a re- 
hearsal of the wrongs heaped upon 
him by a certain young lady of 
his acquaintance. He finished by 
stating earnestly: “I don’t intend 
to ever become interested in an- 


other girl—not for a _ thousand 
years!" 
Just then a cute little miss 


came tripping by on her way to 
the dance floor of the Inn. The 
young man looked interested as 
she passed. He brightened, rose 
to follow, then turned to Betty, 
and said: ‘A thousand years did 
I say? My, but how times does 
fly!’—Magazine Digest. 


the horns and hoofs of animals 
and was known as spirit of harts- 
horn. 


Alberta Behind 


(Continued from page 1) 


an important educational confer- 
ence in support of larger school 
grants was called in Edmonton 
last January with fifteen provin- 
cial-wide organizations in attend- 
ance, he said. Myr. Spencer ex- 
plained that when a brief on the 
subject of the present educational 
situation was presented to this 
conference, it was unanimously 
accepted in principle. The - next 
day a delegation of twenty-three 
waited on the cabinet and_ re- 
quested that fifty per cent of the 
cost of primary and secondary 
education be met from general 
provincial funds. It was pointed 
out that four other provinces are 
doing this or making plans to do 
so. In fact, he said, British Colum- 
bia is contributjng fifty-five per 
cent. 


Farmers Hit Hard 


Mr. Spencer deplored the fact 
that the major portion of the total 
money for education is new raised 


by a tax on land and. property. 
This has reached a figure 
which is serious indeed with the 


uncertainty of returns from agri- 
culture, he said. 
Not Proportionate Share 
Although government = grants 


had been increased for a number 
of years, he contended that they 


HAROLD BOYLE 


Nonsense ff 


PERMANENT REMINDER OF NAZIS 


PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


SITTING IN SCHOOL at the Beth Jacob Teaching Seminary in Brooklyn, 


N. Y., Reise Gruenzweig, 14, a for 


mer internee at Auschwitz concen- 


tration camp, shows classmate Frances Feldman the identification num- 
ber branded on her arm by the Nazis. After two failures, she escaped 
on her third try and finally reached the United States. (International) 


had not increased in line with 
taxes on land or in proportion to 
the revenue of the Alberta govern- 
ment. While a new Grants Act 
was enacted, he said, sufficient 
money was not voted to enable 
it to function properly and the 


grants to a number of larger 
school divisions were reduced to 


help carry the load for others. 
This meant that where grants were 


Ammonia once was distilled from| "educed, plans had to be curtailed. 


Surprise and Disappointment 


Acting on the instructions of the 
last convention, Mr. Spencer ex- 
plained that the trustees executive 
asked for a five member commit- 
tee to arrange for a_ provincial 
salary schedule. The personnel of 
the committee was to comprise 
two representatives from each of 
the A.S.T.A. and the A.T.A. and 
a chairman to be appointed by the 
government. This request was 
granted and great hopes were ex- 
pected of the outcome. ‘Imagine 
our surprise and disappointment,” 
said Mr. Spencer, ‘‘when we were 
told, prior to the first sitting of 
the committce, that the Govern- 
ment would take, no responsibility 
on any recommendations made. 
We had anticipated that a salary 
schedule would be recommended 


acceptable to both teachers and 
trustees, and that the Government 


would recognize the necessity of 
paying a higher percentage of 
the costs. We do not accept the 
statement that the money is not in 
the Province, for the expenditures 
for two luxuries alone is some 
$40,000,000.00, that of liquor and 
tobacco. It might be noted that 
the Government revenue from 
liquor alone is some $8,000,000.00, 
which is more than Lwice as much 
as they expend for Kducation.” 


Coldwell Radio 
Talk Wednesday 


M. J. Coldwell, M.P., CCF. 
national leader, in a CBC broad- 
cast Wednesday, November 2, 
at 9 p.m, Alberta time, will give 
a “Report from United Nations 
Assembly.” 
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N. Z. PRODUCTION 
REACHES NEW HIGH 


OTTAWA (CPA)—Remarkable 
progress has been achieved in New 
Zealand during the past decade, 
according to a general production 
survey just released. Total produc- 
tion is 62 per cent over 1936. Total 
exports during the twelve months 
ending June 30, 1946, were valued 
at £90,674,000, which is an all-time 
record, and compares with exports 
valued at £50,000,000 in 19386. 


Factory production has _in- 
creased 70 per cent, coal production 
84 per cent, timber production 20 
per cent. The number of building 
permits issued for private dwell- 
ings totalled 4,140 in 1986 and 
7,736 in 1946, government housing 
projects accounting for 2,623 of 


Zealand is 4,590,926, the second 
highest figure on record, while the 
number of sheep in the Dominion is 
38,975,000, the highest figure on 
record. 

A sample survey of net incomes 
| of some 1,200 to 1,500 dairy farm- 
ers showed the average was £452 
in 1945, compared with £806 in 
1936. 


SMUGGLED MARX 
DOCUMENTS OUT 
OF NAZI GERMANY 


COPENHAGEN, (CPA).—How 
the letters of Karl Marx and other 
were 
into 


irreplacable documents 
smuggled out of Sais any 
Denmark after the } 


concealing the documents before 
the Nazis could lay their hands 
on them, and they were then trans- 
ported to the frontier town of 
Flensburg. 

At great risk they were 
smuggled across the frontier in 
small portions in bags, rucksacks, 
and pockets. Some of Marx's 
letters were conveyed across the 
Flensburg Sound to Denmark in 
rowing boats. Arrived in) Copen- 
hagen, the documents were. ar- 
ranged and indexed and deposited 
Co- 


in tho safes of the Workers’ 
Bank. Here they were 
inspected by Bucharin and the 
Director of the Marx-Engels In- 
nel in Moscow, who travelled 
to Copenhagen specially for the 


; purpose, 


Tto England, 


under pretext of oftici- 
al business. 

In 1988 tho whole collection was 
sent to Holland, and, as tha world 
situation deteriorated, eventually 
Until recently it was 


Nazis had as- 
sumed power in 19338 has just 
been revealed here. 

German Socialists succeeded in 
known to be at Oxford, 


these. 
The number of cattle in New 


By Clifford E. Lee 


LACH 
stuff 


PEPPER | is 
net only to your 
“palate. This condiment 
you sprinkle on your 
steak has affected the course of 
history in a manner equalled by 
very few other commodities. 


In ancient days a pound of 
pepper was the kind of gift kings 
gave to each other. Until fairly 
modern times pepper was worth 
more than its weight in gold. Its 
use was restricted 
to royalty and the 
Wealthiest of nobles 
Often taxes and 
other tributes were 
paid with it. In 
408 A.D. the trium- 
phant king of the 
Goths actually made 
pepper a city’s ran- 
som: he demanded 3000 pounds of 
it as the price of Rome’s freedom. 


Pepper is made from the berry 
of a vine which originally grew 
wild in the jungles of Indo- 
Malaya. For centruies it has been 
a cultivated crop in Sumatra, Java, 
Ceylon and other places. The vines 
are trained on poles much as, in 
B.C., hops are raised. The plants 
may be grown from seed, usually 
are propogated from _ cuttings. 
When the vines are three years old 
catkins appear which are three to 
five inches long and in maturity 
are covered with small round red- 
dish berries. These are picked, 
spread on platforms in the sun, 
where they shrivel and turn black. 
These are the commercial peppers 
from which the pepper of your 
table is produced. 

Camouflaged Bad Taste 

Kings traded empires for pepper 
for better reasons than that they 


liked the stuff in their soup. In 
the days before artificial refriger- 


ation was known the food was 
often “high” in flavor. Spices 
camouflaged the bad taste. In- 


deed some spices, including pepper, 
actually act as a_ preservative. 
Spiced meats, much as we know 
them today, were in use by the 
ancient Sumerians and people of 
India. Frankincense, a kind of 
spice, was used to preserve the 
dead. Besides, whether the an- 
cients knew it or not, there is a 
medical reason for the use of 
pepper; it stimulates the flow of 
salivary juices, is an aid, there- 
fore, to digestion. 


This explains the fact that the 


Don't You 


reached. 


hot | 


In Spite of Anything Representatives 

of The Southam Edmonton Jouriai 

and The Edmonton Bulletin Say, the | 
I. T. U. Printers’ 


“STRIKE” 1S NOT 
YET SETTLED 
© 


You will be informed by press 
and radio by an official state- 
ment given by the Typographi- 
_ cal Union when settlement is 


search for pepper and other spices 
lead peoples to discovery, to war, 


and to economic greatness. The 
hunt for shorter routes to the 
spice markets led the Portugese 


around the Cape of Good Hope, 
Columbus to ‘discover’? America. 
Portugal, Holland, England, Am- 
erica followed each other in great: 
ness as each achieved a measure 
of control of the spice trade. 
Probably the Dutch and British 
empires can be said to have spicy 
foundations. 

Then, as now, men are driven 
to extremes of nationalism and 
violence by the need of access to 
sources of important commodities. 
Failure to make raw materials uni- 
versally and freely available can 
become the reason for conquest 
again as it was then and has been 
since. 

Keep Source Secret 

The early capitalism of the spice 
trade days showed some of the 
character which marks in aceentu- 
ated form its more highly de- 
veloped state today. For genera- 
tions the spice monopolists suc- 
ceeded in keeping the sourcesof 
the spice plants secret. The Dutch 
controllers of the nutmeg indus- 
try slcceeded in keeping nutmeg 
culture from other climatically 
ideal areas for years by soaking 
their export nutmegs in milk of 
lime which did not impair the 
flavor but killed the seed germ and 
prevented the use of the exported 
product as seed. Scarcity was as 
important to monopoly enterprise 
then as it is to super-monopoly 
enterprise today. 

' 

Eventually the source of pepper 
was discovered and the plant pro- 
pogated widely. About 1839 the 
market in America became satu- 
rated. Prices dropped below the 
cost of importation, many suffer- 
ed ruin, including no doubt work- 
ers in the spice plantations. Plenty 
under their infant capitalism was 
as dangerous and unwanted as it 
is in the overgrown capitalism of 
our generation. 


In the last few years, spurred 
by Jap conquests of spice country, 
we have developed — sy ithetic 
pepper, product of the laboratory 
rather than the vine. This provides 
a new problem if we think in terms 
which include the welfare of the 
natives of Java and Ceylon who 
live by pepper. In terms of capi- 
talism there is no answer to that 
human problem either. 
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succeeded for the next yeap by 
Walter Smitten, who remainct in 
the position until 1922, wher ! 
succeeded him. A lot nas happern- 
ed in the field of Labor Leyisla- 
tion since then. Most of the meas- 
ures now on the atatute books 
were pasacd, and all of them great- 
ly improved in the following 
fifteen years. \We saw the Work- 
men's Compensation Act, for ex- 
ment basis to fifty-five per cent 
of carnings, then to sixty-two and 
a half per cent, and finally to 
and two-thirds 


stood fifteen years ago 


sixty-six 
where it 


fact that kast- year the province 
charged the municipalities $277,- 


rural electrification program in 
Alberta as they are in Manitoba. 
| 406.44 for old age pensions. 


Unfaipy Situation per kh ; “age 
An *. se . e | t is the only: government in 
epirrancial : SEPe NB ene Os ; ne €anada, except Manitoba, which 
tween the province and municipal | bea thes munteipalitien. ‘pay 
administrations, particularly ¢the| ™® ae ede : 
rural municipalities, was another, *e™ Pet cent of the entire cost 
of old age and. blind pensions, 


issue now rapidly shaping in the | s 
province said Mr. Roper. He re-| be stated. Te charged the muni 


| 


[ferred ta the fact that the sov- eee Picea om bibsel 
ernment had just announced an| ™onere 4 ee ae ae be Poker 
aver-all_surplus of $10,000,000 in| S8STO4* oF of ae INO Soci. 

Service Tax of three mills 


the public aceounts of the prov- whe rae Ps 
vince in the past fiscal yeag. ' which ét:compels the ‘municipali- 


“This,” he said, “appears to be a! ties to collect from farm and 
4,” he said, mars raj ‘ 

very satisfactory — situation—for | nr seg bo ake The ene 
the government. As a matter of ck cen cag i ca has aie 
fact, however, this huge surplus; 'hrous He RAR ESE FORT WAS 


” 
in the provinee’s public accounts | $1,155,000. 


per cent,| fair ; , 
| existing in 


underscore a 
inequitable 
reneral 


serves to 
and 


where it still stands. There 
some amaller improve-| 


and 

have heen 

ments tince them. | 
», 4 ¢, 


Qa 
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The Federation represented 
moat of the unions in the province 
until the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada put the Canadian 
Districts of the United Mine 
Workers of America out after 
that union had become part of the 
CAO. in the United States, The 
A.F. of LL. issued orders on the 
matter and the Trades Congress 
foll in line. Then the UMWA 
joined the Canadian Congress of 
Labor. That's how Pat Conroy 
hecame Secretary of the C.C.L. 
New the United Mine Workers of 
Americn the American 
Federation of Labor, but’ the 
Canadian Districts stayed in the 
Canndinn Congress of Labor. So, 
because the Alberta Federation of 
Labor is chartered by the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada, 
the miners of District 18 cannot 


is back in 


be in the Alberta Federation of 
Lahor, oven if they wanted to, 
and I don't know whether they 


deo or not? Confusing, isn't it? 
a ets 


When John L. Lewis spoke in 
Calgary at the convention of 


District 18 of the United Mine 
Workers of America he said 
Labor's biggest task was yet to 


be accomplished, the uniting of 
the two great wings of the Labor! 
movement on the North American 
continent. I was ai bit surprised 
to hear him say that, and with 
auch solemn emphasis. In private 
conversation with me he expressed 
the hope that the mine workers 
of Canada affiliated with the 
Canadian Congress of Labor in 
thie country, although the parent 
union is in the A.F. of L. in the 
States, might play a part in bring- 
ing the two great central bodies 
of trade unionism in Canada to- 
nether. It surely should be possi- 
ble in any event for some co- 
operative arrangement to be 
made in Alberta through which 
Organized Labor in this province 
would apeak with one voice on 
Labor legislation. (I have seen at 
work a tricky attempt to play one 
Kroup against the other). There 
will be some discussion of this very 
matter at this convention but 1! 
must leave for Calgary before it 
is concluded. | hope the conven- 
tien will give a lead in the matter 
of a presentation — of 
Labor's 


united 
case. 


(Continued from page 1) | 
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sersice each year until the 
1s completed, he sald. 


He reminded the convention | 


pro- 
rainy 


that the CLF. in the 1944 elee- 
tion presented to the people al 
Practical program for rural elec- 


trificution, and, he added, “Tl say 
posttively that af 


| 
the people had | 


entrusted us with the task of 
foverning thre provinee, we would 
be as far along 


today with our 


Smart Wear for 


: 10164 - 101st Street, Edmonton 


finances.” 

He reminded the delegates 
that the provincial government 
itself had revenues during the 
past year that were two-and-a- 
half times greater than those of 
ten years ago. Revenue per 
capita of the population in 


1945-46 was $50.58. In 1935-36, 


$7.08. 
“But while provincial reve- 
nues have increased in much 


greater proportion than the in- 
comen of the people of the 
province, and the government 
is able to record a huge surplus, 
its own seemingly healthy fi- 
nancial position has only been 
made possible by failure to aa- 
sume its proper share of the 
cost of additional services im- 
posed on municipal  govern- 
ments,’ he declared. ‘The fact 
is that provincial government 
surpluses have been acquired 
at the expeuse of the munici- 
palities.” 

Ile pointed out that expenses 
of rural municipalities, which 
must collect their revenues from 
farm) properties, have been in- 
creased greatly by — provincial 
government action, “But the gov- 
ernment steadfastly refuses to 
bear its proper share of the cost 
of the services which it compels 
the municipal governments — to 
give.” 

Withholds Proper Share 

He cited the case of education 
costs as an outstanding example. 
In 1935-36 the provincial govern. 
ment spent 14.80% of the prov- 
ince’s entire revenue for the year 
on education, In 1945-46 the 
amount spent for education was 
11.70¢- of the revenue fer the 
year. But Mr. Roper emphasized, 
“more important than the reduced 
percentage of provincial revenue 
being spent on edueation, is a 
comparison between the contribu- 
tion made to education by the 
government and its surplus for the 
year. The amount spent’on edu- 
cation was $4,787,926, or $5.92 
per capita. The surplus in’ the 
public accounts was $10,310,856, 
or $14.40 per capita. 

“In other words,” he 
“while the farm properties of 
the province are being more 
heavily burdened than ever be- 
fore with taxes to pay for serv- 
ices which the government com: 
pels the municipalities to give, 
the government by withholding 
its proper share of the cost of 
such services was able to boaat 

a large surplus. The govern- 
ment's position is like that of a 
farmer, who starves his wife 
and family and makes them 
wear gunny sacks for clothing, 
while he puts the proceeds of 
the year's crop in the bank, and 
boasts about his own thrift.” 

“But not only does the gav- 
ernment refuse to bear its fair 


said, 


share of the burdens which it 
t'mposes an the municipalities, 
but it compels the municipal 


governmonts to impose addition- 
al taxes on the farmers’ homes 
ta pay 


zovernment levies,’ he 


referred to the 


declared. He 


MENS SHOP 


Smart Men” 


most un- | 
situation | 
provincial | 
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At Expense of Municipalities 

| All this, he contended, revealed 
a very bad situation in provincial 
financing: the strong central gov- 
ernment, possessing all the im- 
| portant sources of revenue, im- 
posing all the taxes possible and 
paying as little as possible, there- 
by piling up huge surpluses for 
itself at the expense of junior 
| governments whose chief source 
of revenue is taxation on the peo- 
' ple’s homes. 


| 
| 
} 
{ 


Hitler Technique 


Mr. Roper charged that the 
Alberta government “has master- 
'ed the Hitler technique of de- 
; claiming violently against given 
policies—while at the same time 
employing such policies itself. No 
| group of public men has ever 
‘stormed with greater indignation 
j against taxes of sll kinds. And 
|none has found more ways to col- 
lect taxes. And while throwing up 
a continuous barrage of criticism 
against the Ottawa government 
for its alleged starving of the 
provinces, the Alberta administra- 
j}tion is meting out to its own 
municipal governments treatment 
|far worse in the matter of finance 
than anything ever imposed on 
the provinces by the federal 
authorities.” 

Mr. Roper said, ‘there is plenty 
of evidence that a great wave of 
protest is rolling up in the prov- 
ince against this state of affairs. 
There is a strong demand for the 
abolition of the Social Service 
Tax and renewed insistence on the 
government bearing a niuch great- 
er share of the burden of educa- 
tion and other services which have 
been made the responsibility of 
municipal administrations.” 

Continuing his address to the 
convention Mr. Roper said in part: 


$$ 


Poorly Directed | 
“In the 1946 session we intro- | 
duced several important resolu- 
tions dealing with farm problems. 
The hostility of the government 
toward — agricultural proposals 
which have the support of the 
farm organizations of the prov- 
ince amazed us on many occasions. 
But we have persisted, and have 
had the satisfaction of seeing the 
government make moves toward 
action which, when proposed in 
our resolutions, was declared to 
be unnecessary. We believe the 
Agricultural Department of the 
Alberta government to be poorly 
directed and lacking in imagina- 
tion and energy, due mostly to the 
weakness of the minister in charge 
and to the apparent indifference 
of the government to agricultural 
problems. 
Got Labor Hearing | 
“We were successful, after si 
hard fight in getting a hearing. | 
for the labor organizations of| 
the province before a committee 
of the whole house. The unions 
presented strong arguments for 
change in Jabor legislation but 


It is worthy. of note that the vet- 


supported us in this fight for im- 
nroved labor — legislation. 
Liesemer and I appreciated ,the 
‘many expressions of gratitude 
which came to us from labor or- 
|anizations im the province as 
jresult of our work on their behalf 
i'n the session. ¢ 
“Gov't Cool Toward A.F.U. 
*A significant new element 
entered into Labor's representa- 
tions to the government and 
| the legislature. A  deegation 
from the Alberta Farmors’ Un- 
ion appeared in support of 
Labor's requests, taking the 
soRind ground that prosperity 
for the workexys in urban areas 
contributed to prosperity on the 
farms, | regret to say, how- 


erans’ and service peor ensatives caine made by the C.C.F. in the 


Mr. | 


ever, that the reception given to 
the farm representatives by 
the government and its swpport- 
ers was anything but cordial. 
dintrodusing the methods of the 
movie police court prosecutor, 
the Attorney General and other 
government members treated 
the farm delegation not as citi- 
sens coming to make courteous 
eeprescatations to their public 
servants, but rather as criminals 
in the dock. It was a disgrace- 
$ul exhibition of power-drunk 
arrogance. 
Stand Firm 

oy. year ago I called attention 
'to the fact that in another war, 
in an air age in which the atomic 
homb would play its devastating 
part, Canada would be the no- 
man’s land across which an annihi- 
lating conflict would be fought. 
The most casual glance at a globe, 
or at a polar projection map, will 
show this to be so. The airways 
between Soviet Russia and_ the 
United States of America all 
cross our great sprawling Domin- 
ion. In the last issue of the 
Rotarian Magazine Vilhjalmur 
Steffansson, the man who knows 
more about the Arctic regions 
than any other man living, con- 
cluded a strong plea for co-opera- 
tion between the nations of this 
continent and Soviet Russia with 
these challenging words: 

“As this northern movement 
unwinds, Canada, in peace, will 
be the middleman between (the 
United States and Soviet Russia), 
profiting from friendly commerce. 
If this role is interrupted by an- 
other global war, all Canada may 
become a_ battleground, because 
this is an air age and her skyways 
are now the crossroads of the 
world.” 

I know -it is not necessary to 
appeal to this convention that we 
should make this movement of 
ours in Canada known as a move- 
ment dedicated to world under- 
standing and world co-operation. 
If we must stand alone for that 
principle, then let us stand alone, 
but stand firm. 


National Picture 


As we turn to the national pic- 
ture we see how completely the 
government of Canada has failed 
to meet the challenge of the post- 
war period. There is something 
nearly approaching chaos in the 
industrial field. Vital shortages 
cripple general production and the 
return to the peacetime economy 
is marked by haphazard planless- 
ness and inefficiency. Housing of- 
fers a shameful example. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Canadians, 
many of them ex-service men and 
their families, are living in quart- 
ers which range from unsuitable 
to disgraceful. Does anyone be- 
lieve for a moment that if we 
went to war again, and one of the 
essentials of winning the war was 
the provision of a good home for 
every Canadian family, that there 
would be any _ hesitation ‘about 
providing homes? To ask the ques- 
tion is to answer it. The same 
test may be applied to every other 
phase of our economic life. 

During the war the C.C.F. 
warned that this would be so. In 
parliament and legislatures and 
on the public platform and 
through our press we urged the 
governments of Canada to plan 
for thie period. They refused 
to do so, with the results we 
see. 

This may be one of the reasons 
why the C.C.F. has again begun 


j to go forward with healthy growth 


throughout {he country. There 


their requests were turned down| was good reason for the Financial 
by the government, supported by| Post, Number 1 organ of Cana- 
a great majority of the members.|dian Big Business and Finance, 


to point with alarm to the striking 


recent by-election vating in To- 


ronto Parkdale and Vortase La 
Prairie. 
Time for # Change 
“And now, a word about the 


future. It is time for a change in 
this province. The present govern- 
ment is composed of the most 
|reactionary group of men in the 
public life of Canada today. They 
are bitterly opposed ‘to the only 
poticies by which the people of 
the province can hope to achieve 
jfurther progress. They represent 
the most dangerous nationalistic, 
isolationist elements in the coun- 
try. They have among them Cah- 
weda’s mast violent promoters of 
anti-semitism and other forms ef 
irace hatred. It is impossible ¢o 
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believe that the progressive people 
of Alberta are prepared to toler. 
ate them much longer. It certainly 
is time for a change. 

“The C.C.F. offers the only 
safe alternative. It is an alter. 
native that the people of. this 
province should not now hesitate 
to accept. Surely after the out- 
standing success in provincial ad- 
ministration that has been given 
to our sister province by a C.C.F, 
government, the bogies with 
which the people of Alberta were 
frightened in 1944 will not be 
effective again.” 

Must Be Prépared 

‘We must be prepared to as- 
sume the responsibility of govern- 
ment when the people call us. We 
must be prepared to go into the 


next election with a province- 
wide movement that has been 
built on the solid foundation 
of community. organization, 
'We must spend the coming 
year in more intense work for 
this movement than we ever 


dreamed of doing before. We must 
make the building of the C.C.F, 
in Alberta an earnest, urgent 
crusade that will absorb  every- 
thing there is of us during the 
coming year. We must come up to 
the pre-election provincial con- 


vention in 1947 ready for the 
campaign. Our opportunity lies 


in the coming year. If we fail 
ithen, we’ll have failed altogether 
for another four years. 

“That is, we shall have failed 
as far as winning the next elec- 
tion is concerned. We know of 
course that we can never truly 
fail as long as we remain true to 
our mission in the public life of 
Canada. And we can never truly 
fail as long as we continue to up- 
hold, in season and out of season, 
the righteous principles of de- 
moeratic socialism for which we 
stand.” 


FRENCH CO-OPS 
BRANCHED OUT 
IN WAR YEARS 


OTTAWA, (CPA).—The con- 
sumers co-operatives of France, 
which served about 3,750,000, or 
10% of the population in 1939, 
expanded greatly during the war 
years because they were found to 
be the most practical way to deal 
with material shortages. French 
consumers co-operatives have de- 
veloped their own manufacturing 
plants in many fields, such as 
shoes, confectionery and canned 
goods. They also have large in- 
terests in oil, soap and salt, and 
for agricultural supplies they deal 
directly with producers co-ops. 

In France the first rapid growth 
of the consumers co-operatives 
paralleled the growth of the so- 
cialist party, and was originally 
bound up in its development. A 
split occurred when “pure” co- 
operatives formed a separate Ex- 
change in 1895, but in 1912 the 
two organizations were re-united, 
forming the present National Fed- 
eration of Consumers Co-opera- 
tives. 


UAW-CIO SEEKING 
‘4-BELL’ MEMBERS 


FLINT, Mich. (CPA).—Local 
659, U.A.W.-C.1.0., with 11,000 
members in the Flint Chevrolet 


plant, is pushing a campaign for 
“four-bell” members. In order to 
qualify a member must have paid 
his union dues, be a member of 
the co-operative, be a registered 
voter, and give $1 to the P.A.€. 
Fhe first three bells, it is re- 
ported, are ringing repeatedly, but 
the fourth bell is strangely silent. 
This local union has gone on ree- 
ord repeatedly, and for several 
years, for the formation. of a new 
labor .party. Its members, e#ppar- 
ently, have burned their fingers 
voting for the 4wo old parties so 
long that they are ho longer will- 
ing to det even a doller on the 
so-called “friends of Jabor," 


The most secent issue of Local’ 


6569's paper, the “Seprehlight,” 
carried two letters by rantkeand- 
file members, protesting that 
P.A.C, support for old party can- 
ditdates does not conform with the 
stated policy of either the local or 
the state C.1.0., both of which 
are on record for a new party. 


AciddidResiencataictts 


